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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


TaMets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchiy 
Designs,  standard  and  original-  Tissot’s  Stained 
Qlasa  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

The  Cox  Sons  &  Bnctley  Co., 

70  RFTH  AVENUE.  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS, 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duftield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Filth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twellth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24tb  Street. 

Maintains  Madimm  Square  Church  Howe  and  -Mission.  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Huib  Kin,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  2.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  I28th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.1.5  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M..  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young  People’s  Meet¬ 
ing.  Wednesday.  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

IM  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D-D.  Pastor. 
-Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street. 
Snnday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Fhtiyer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  91st  Street. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School  at  3  P.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  i)3d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10, 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters*  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  Blast  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  House, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  K.and. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  R088ITER,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sabbath  School,  2.30  P.M.  Wednesday  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ing,  8  P.M. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work. 
Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury.  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  314  Blast  35th  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  F’astor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

81  West  42d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Bonlevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadlet,  D.D.  Pastor. 
350  West  49th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  SMiond  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  lOtb  StreeL 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Snnday  School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmanud  Chapd,  736  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  106th  Street. 

The  Pastor  wiU  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Snnday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School,  Saturday,  10.30  A.M.,'Sewlng 
Cooking  for  Girls:  Designing  for  Boys. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  8th  and  7th  Aves. 

Jambs  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Snnday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Blast  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday.at  3  P.M. 

_  NATURAL,  SCLENCE. 

W  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histo^. 

Central  I’ark  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Snnday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

LLBRARLES  AND  READLNG  ROOMS. 

New  York  F’nblic  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  exipept  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circnlating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  185  Second  Avenne 
near  8th  Street;  226  West  ^  Street:  26i  West  18tb  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  130  West  23d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  261  West  69th  Street;  1523  Second  Avenne :  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,— 
121  West  N  inety-first  Street.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  (holidays  excepted),  1  to  4  P.M. 


COOPER  UNLON  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCLENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  ^bool  of  Art  for  men. 

BYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A;M. 
to  9  P.M. 


Lndustrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
237  E^ast  104th  Street. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  B)ast  67th  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
259  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
359  Henry  Street. 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  lYospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets. 


Wilson  Lndustrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8tb  Street  and  Avenne  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Lndustry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
the  Friendless, 

29  B^ast  29th  Street. 


^  Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 
145  ISast  15th  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
214-216  Blast  20th  Street. 


The  Edgewater  Creche, 

Edgewater,  N.  Y.  (opposite  125th  Street  and'General 
Grant’s  Tomb.) 

Day  excursions  for  poor  mothers,  and  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

New  York  City  Oflace,  Room  303, United  Charities'Bnild- 
ing,  105  Blast  2M  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

BMnds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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SUMMER  IS  HERE. 

Josephine  C.  Goodale. 

Summer  is  here ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it 
In  each  fitful  pulse  of  the  breeze 
That,  languid  with  perfume  in  orchard  and  meadow. 
Throbs  joyously  through  the  glad  trees. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  this  season  of  tune 
This  sweet  month  of  roses,  this  rare  month  of  June  ? 

Summer  is  here ;  I  know  it,  I  hear  it 
In  the  hum  of  the  locust  and  bee. 

In  the  note  of  the  song  sparrow,  robin  and  bluebird 
And  bobolink  merry  and  free. 

Rich  voices  of  nature  fill  woodland  with  tune 
In  thissweetmonthof  roses,  this  rare  month  of  June  I 

Summer  is  here ;  I  know  it,  I  see  it 
In  faces  of  children  at  play. 

So  buoyant  and  happy,  so  care-free  and  merry. 

The  lessons  all  folded  away. 

Good  cheer  to  the  children  brings  this  month  of  tune 
This  sweet  month  of  roses,  this  rare  month  of  June. 

Summer  is  here ;  I  know  it,  I  hear  it. 

The  mountains  are  calling— away ! 

The  daisy  flecked  meadows  with  tall  grasses  waving. 
The  sea  waves  with  sunbeams  at  play. 

Nature  calls— come  to  me  in  this  season  of  tune 
This  sweet  month  of  roses,  this  rare  month  of  June. 

Summer  is  here ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it. 

To  the  heart  of  dear  nature  I  flee 
In  her  love  find  a  solace,  a  balm  in  her  kindness 
A  rest  in  the  grand  symphony  ; 

The  discords  of  life  by  her  art  set  attune 

In  this  sweet  month  of  roses,  this  rare  month  of  June. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Whether  or  not  they  are  right  who  hold  that 
this  week  will  settle  the  immediate  fate  of 
militarism  in  France,  it  is  certain  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  weeks  that  France  has 
passed  through  since  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
refused  to  lay  down  the  white  flag.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau  suc¬ 
ceeded  last  week  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  though 
of  a  highly  composite  character  and  manifestly 
for  the  emergency  only.  It  contains  Moderates, 
Radicals,  Socalists  and  at  least’one  Monarchist, 
the  portfolio  of  war  being  held  by  the  Marquis 
de  Galliffet,  the  general  who  put  down  the 
commune  and  who  is  therefore  detested  by  the 
Socialists.  Though  a  Monarchist,  he  is  a  de¬ 
voted  patriot,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  government.  He,  better  than  any  other 
man,  is  believed  to  be  able  to  cope  with  General 
Zurlinden,  the  governor  of  Paris,  who  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  establishing  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus 
and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  army. 
General  de  Galliffet  has,  however,  the  entire 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  army,  who 
will  never  forget  his  brilliant  services  in  many 
-  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  greatly  feared  that  the  Chamber  would 
refuse  to  confirm  M.  Waldeck-Ronsseau’s  cab¬ 
inet,  and  reports  were  rife  of  alarm  in  Paris,  of 
the  probable  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
popular  demonstrations  in  the  capital  and  also 
in  Rennes,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  where  Drey¬ 
fus  is  to  be  re  tried.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,  occurred  on  Monday.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  a  tumult  in  the  Chamber,  the  Socialists 
assailing  General  de  Galliffet  with  cries  of 
‘‘Assassin’’  and  “Butcher,”  but  the  new 
Cabinet  was  nevertheless  confirmed,  the  major¬ 


ity  for  the  Government  in  the  Senate  being  187 
to  25,  and  in  the  Chamber  263  to  237. 

The  statement  which  the  new  cabinet  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  and  the  Deputies  was  an 
admirable  one,  and  gives  better  ground  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for  the  stability  of  the 
present  ministry.  Throwing  itself  upon  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  Parliament,  asking 
for  ‘  ‘  the  widest  authority,  ’  ’  and  assuming  ‘  ‘  the 
fullest  responsibility,”  it  takes  firm  ground  as 
to  the  respect  due  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  law.  The  Government  “is  resolved  to 
have  all  judicial  decisions  respected,  and  if  the 
first  wish  of  the  country  is  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  justice,  it  will  maintain  silence  and 
respect  while  its  decisions  are  prepared.  ’  ’  It 
recognizes  that  the  interests  of  the  army  are 
“bound  up  with  the  conservation  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  nation,  ’  ’  but  insists  upon  ‘  ‘  inviola¬ 
ble  attachment  to  discipline,  ”  as  “  the  first  and 
essential  guarantee  of  the  army’s  greatness.” 
That  the  army  should  desire  to  constitute  itself 
the  judge  of  the  ministerial  policy  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained.  The  strength  of 
the  Ministry  is  in  its  definite  aim.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  “though  varying  according  to  the 
methods  of  different  schools,  accord  becomes 
easier,  and  controversies  are  lost  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  one  duty  to  perform,  ’  ’  namely  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  while  executing  justice. 

Three  of  the  measures  under  consideration  at 
the  Hague  take  prominent  rank :  Russia’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  expenses  and  disadvantages  of  an 
armed  peace  shall  be  checked,  that  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  private 
property  in  time  of  war,  and  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  proposition  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration.  For  the  past  week  Germany  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  blocking  the  wheels,  but 
latest  advices  are  that  while  the  emperor  will 
never  consent  to  a  reduction  of  force  in  time 
of  peace,  he  is  now  disposed  to  accept  the 
principle  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal. 
The  objection  of  Germany  to  the  proposition  of 
Russia,  as  explained  by  Colonel  Gross  von 
Schwarzhoff,  is  based  on  the  indisputable  fact 
that  a  reduction  of  peace  forces  in  no  way  im¬ 
plies  a  corresponding  reduction  of  offensive 
power,  since  the  latter  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
numbers  or  even  of  the  material  of  war,  but 
most  essentially  of  discipline  and  of  method, 
both  of  which  may  go  on  improving  or  deteri¬ 
orating  in  time  of  peace,  according  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  policy  of  the  government.  The 
proposition  of  our  commissioners  as  to  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  in  time 
of  war,  while  apparently  the  most  simple  and 
a  mere  question  of  honesty,  appears  to  win  the 
smallest  measure  of  approval.  Great  Britain 
especially  being  opposed  to  it. 

The  despatch  of  General  Otis  to  the  War 
Department  on  Monday  last  must  have  been 
painful  reading  to  those  honest  hearted  persons 
who  in  all  good  faith  have  accepted  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  true  way  to  serve  their  country 
is  to  clamor  for  peace  and  protest  against 
“expansion.”  In  a  very  quiet  but  convincing 
way  General  Otis  sets  forth  facts  such  as 


these :  That  ‘  ‘  the  insurgent  armies  have  suffered 
great  loss  and  are  scattered that  there  is  only 
one  large  force  of  four  thousand  men  now 
holding  together;  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
desire  peace  and  American  protection ;  that  the 
natives  no  longer  flee  at  the  approach  of  our 
forces,  but  are  coming  within  the  lines  as  fast 
as  possible;  and  that  “the  only  hope  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  is  in  United  States  aid.” 
That  ‘  ‘  they  proclaim  the  near  overthrow  of  the 
present  administration,  to  be  followed  by  their 
independence  and  recognition  by  the  United 
States;”  that  “this  is  the  influence  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  hold  out ;  much  contention  pre¬ 
vails  among  them  and  no  civil  government 
remains.  ” 

This  report,  from  one  whose  good  faith  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  shows  that  the  true  strength 
of  Aguinaldo  and  his  company  lies  in  their 
belief  that  a  strong  party  in  this  country  is 
ready  to  espouse  their  cause,  to  the  extent  of 
overthrowing  our  government,  recalling  our 
army  and  leaving  the  insurgent  leader  master 
of  the  situation.  It  is  impossible  for  one  with 
Aguinaldo’s  limited  exx>erience  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  warm  sympathy  with  him  and 
deprecation  of  war  methods  expressed  by  the 
advocates  of  peace  in  this  country,  is,  in  fact, 
sympathy  with  an  abstract  principle  and  advo¬ 
cacy  of  an  abstract  cause,  and  that  with  one  or 
two  possible  exceptions  there  is  not  one  of  all 
those  upon  whose  support  the  insurgent  leader 
relies,  who  would  not  spring  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  government  if  it  were  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  menaced.  The  mischief  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  loud  advocacy  of  abstract  principles  which 
few,  indeed,  dispute,  but  the  timeliness  of 
whose  advocacy  many  question,  is  that  it  is  so 
entirely  misunderstood  by  the  insurgents ;  who 
take  it,  not  as  a  proof  that  in  the  event  of 
surrender  they  will  be  fairly  and  generously 
dealt  with,  which  it  is,  but  as  a  reason  for  per¬ 
sisting  in  war. 

General  Otis’s  despatch  gives  more  than  one 
indication  of  the  true  desire  for  peace  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  heart  of  every  genuine 
soldier.  He  is  “not  certain  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy,”  which  forbids  trade  with  ports 
now  in  our  possession,  because  they  were  for¬ 
merly  the  source  of  the  insurgent  revenue,  for 
the  cessation  of  this  trade  is  bringing  great 
loss  and  suffering  upon  the  people  of  these 
ports.  Therefore  he  is  “meditating  the  restor¬ 
ing  of  trade  privileges,  although  insurgents 
reap  benefits.”  The  courts  are  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  under  the  direction  of  able 
Filipinos.  There  is  only  one  dark  shadow  on 
the  picture ;  that ,  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
the  insurgents ,  based  on  false  hopes  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  “our  own  troops  have 
worked  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  ”  Twelve 
per  cent,  of  them  are  ill,  and  sickness  is  in¬ 
creasing,  “due  mostly  to  arduous  service  and 
climatic  influences.  ’  ’  Surely  those  who  are  so 
full  of  sympatny  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  men 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  recognize  that  the  truest 
kindness  to  them,  as  to  our  own  brave  boys,  is 
to  say  no  word  that  shall  encourage  the  insur¬ 
gents  to  persist  in  war. 
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WHY  XOT  REJOICE  MORE  I 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Every  child  of  God  may  well  rejoice  because 
he  has  such  a  Father  in  heaven.  “I  have  set 
the  Lord  always  before  me ;  therefore  my  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth.  ”  In  his  pres¬ 
ence  is  fullness  of  joy.  This  refers  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  present  life,  and  then  up  at  his 
right  band  will  be  the  “pleasures  forever¬ 
more.  ”  It  is  a  bad  heart  that  skulks  away 
from  a  loving  Father  in  sullen  distrust  and 
dread.  Then,  too,  what  ]oy  is  kindled  in  our 
souls  when  we  are  brought  into  full  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  through  the  atoning  love 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ!  The  returning 
prodigal’s  heart  thrills  under  every  kiss  of  his 
forgiving  Father. 

“  Earth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven, 

The  new-born  peace  of  sins  forffiven. 

Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight. 

Ye  angels,  never  dimmed  your  sight.” 

The  assurance  of  a  full  salvation  is  enough 
to  keep  our  hearts  aglow.  ‘  ‘  I  give  unto  yon 
eternal  life,  ’  ’  says  our  omnipotent  Saviour, 
“ye  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  you  out  of  my  hand.  ’’  All  things  work 
together  for  good  if  we  love'God.  Even  sharp 
nmning  may  make  ns  yield  richer  clusters  of 
spiritual  fruit,  if  we  will  let  God  have  his 
way.  And  when  the  discipline  and  conflicts  of 
this  earthly  school-life  are  ended,  we  look  up¬ 
ward,  and  see'that  “our  names  are  written  in 
heaven.  ’  ’ 

All  these  joys  onr’loving  God  provides  for 
ns,  and  offers  them  to  ns.  We  cannot  create 
canary  birds;  but  we  can  provide  cages  for 
them,  and  fill  our  rooms  with  their  music. 
Even  so  we  cannot  create  the  rich  gifts  which 
Jesus  offers ;  but  they  are  ours  if  we  furnish 
heart-room  for  them.  The  birds  of  peace  and 
contentment  and  joy  and  gratitude  will  fly  in 
fast  enough,  if  we  will  only  invite  Jesus 
Christ  and  set  the  windows  of  our  souls  open 
for  his  coming.  Every  time  that  we  perform  a 
kind  Christ-like  service  to  the  poor,  the 
neglected,  or  the’wronged,  another  canary  bird 
flies  into  our  window.  The  blessedness  of 
giving  is  returned  with  compound  interest. 

Now  with  all  these  pure  and  substantial  joys 
within  our  reach,  it  is  a  sin  and  shame  for  a 
genuine  Christian  to  be  wretched.  Is  not  dis¬ 
obedience  to  God  a  sin?  He  commands  us  to 
rejoice.  No  duty  is  more  clear.  “Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice  I  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.’’  Yon  can 
fill  your  soul  with  inspiring  thoughts,  and  with 
memories  of  mercies ;  you  can  occupy  your  soul 
with  plans  of  doing  good  to  others  and  with 
acts  of  obedience  to  the  inward  voice  of  Christ, 
such  as  will  kindle  your  soul  into  a  glow.  A 
noble  woman  of  my  acquaintance  makes  rain¬ 
bows  on  the  cloud  of  her  widowhood  by  minis¬ 
trations  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute. 
There  is  a  “godly  sorrow’’  over  our  short¬ 
comings,  and  over  the  woes  and  wrongs  of 
others  that  every  Christian  ought  to  feel ;  but 
such  sorrow  must  never  be  allowed  to  drown 
out  the  deep  abounding  joy  of  the  Lord  down 
in  the  very  core  of  our  souls.  There  is  a  gulf- 
stream  of  God-given  joy  that  ought  to  send  its 
warm  current  through  the  wintriest  waves  of 
trials  and  adversities. 

All  the  coal-beds  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
are  only  solidified  sunshine.  The  love  of 
Jesus  streaming  down  into  your  soul  makes  the 
central  heat ;  that  heat  generates  spiritual 
power.  So  doth  the  joy  of  Jesus  become  your 
perennial  strength.  A  doubting  ague-smitten 
Christian  cannot  do  much  but  shake.  A  back¬ 
sliding  Christian  is  on  bis  road  to  a  cell  in  the 
castle  of  Giant  Despair.  But  “he  who  is 
nearest  to  Christ  is  nearest  to  the  fire,’’  and 
the  contact  keeps  the  heart  aglow.  Why  not 
rejoice  more?  Count  up  your  golden  mercies, 
count  up  your  opportunities  to  do  good,  count 


up  your  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
count  up  your  joys  of  heirship  to  an  incorrupti¬ 
ble  inheritance,  and  then  march  on  the  road 
heavenward  shouting! 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  WOOD  D.  D. 

Thomas  Power  Hughes  D.D. 

The  history  of  the ,  ^Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Charles 
Wood  is  the  pastor,  is  singularly  interesting. 
For  the  congregation  which  first  formed  this 
church  was  gathered  by  the  great  English 
evangelist,  George  Whitefield,  in  the  year  1743. 
The  revival  of  religion  under  the  preaching  of 
this  eminent  man  was  accompanied  with  many 
theological  discussions  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
church  government,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  Mr.  Whitefield’s  followers  gathered  them¬ 
selves  into  a  congregation,  under  the  Rev.  Gil¬ 
bert  Tennent,  and  for  seven  years  worshiped 
in  a  building  known  as  the  Academy,  on 
Fourth  street,  between  Arch  and  Market 


CHAKLES  WOUD  D.D. 

streets.  It  is  related  that  when  the  congrega 
tion  erected  another  building  for  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the 
building  of  a  steeple,  as  it  was  thought  to  be 
too  much  like  the  methods  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  discussion  gave  rise  to  this 
satirical  couplet: 

“  The  Presbyterians  built  a  church  and  fain  would 
have  a  Steeple. 

We  think  it  may  become”  the  church*,  but  not 
become  the  people.” 

The  congregation  after  many  changes,  and 
in  course  of  time,  erected  the  present  stately 
and  costly  building  on  the  comer  of  Walnut 
and  Twenty-first  streets,  which,  when  the 
“steeple”  is  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  church  stmctnres  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Wood  was  called  to  this  church  about 
two  years  ago  while  he  was  doing  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  work  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown,  and  he  accepted  the  call  as  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  larger  sphere  of  ministerial  useful¬ 
ness,  to  the  very  great  regret  of  the  good  people 
of  Germantown. 

During  a  brief  period  of  less  than  two  years. 


Dr.  Wood  has  made  his  church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  center  of  evange  is  tic  agencies.  And 
besides  ministering  to  on  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  congregations  in  the  city,  he  has  addressed 
large  audiences  of  men  in  a  mammoth  tent  in 
the  summer,  and  in  the  great  auditorium  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Wood  is  specially  gifted  in  attracting 
young  men.  And  a  number  of  his  addresses 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  volume, 
entitled  “ Friends  and  Foes  of  Youth.”  The 
evangelical  spirit  of  his  ministry  may  be  seen 
in  the  concluding  words  of  his  first  address  on 
“Doesa  Young  Man  Need  Religion?”  “We  are 
shut  up,”  he  says,  “by  our  reason  and  by  our 
experience  to  a  narrow  choice,  for  there  is  no 
other  Saviour  for  the  soul  of  man  than  he  who 
died  upon  the  cross.” 

While  Dr.  Wood  is  generally  classed  with 
men  of  the  liberal  school  of '/thought,  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Bible  and  'Modern  Thought” 
shows  that  he  understands  full 
well  where  to  draw  the  line. 
He  says,  “The  great  danger  of 
the  present  day  is  not  imodern 
thought,  but  modem  thought¬ 
lessness.  The^diflicnlty^is  not 
that  the  critics]are'reading’this 
Book,  but  that  some  of  us^are 
not.  They  who^a^ittlejWhile 
ago  seemed  about  to  tear  this 
Bible  out  of  our^handsjare  our 
best  friends,  if  they  have  made 
us  clutch  it  more  lovingly  to 
our  hearts.  For  it  is'a  book 
that  has  God  in  it,  and  hope 
and  heaven.  It  is  a  bookjthat 
flings  ^the  light]we^eed  on  the 
storm-swept  pathway  of  this 
earthly  life.  ’  ’ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  minister 
in  the  .country .who  has '  had 
such  a  special  training  for 
ministerial  usefulness.  Born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year 
1851,  he  was  graduated  at 
Haverford College,  Penn.,  1870, 
and  took  the  course  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  fSemin- 
nry,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1873.  He  afterwards  ’studied 
at  Berlin,  where  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
various  schools  of  religious 
thought  in  Germany.  In  1879 
he  travelled  through  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  where  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  non-christian  re¬ 
ligious  systems  of  those  countries,  'as  well  as 
to  the  work  of  Christian  missions. 

A  sketch  by  Dr.  Wood  of 'the  life  and  work 
of  the  great  modern  Hindu 'reformer,  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  as  published  in  V'^ippincott’s” 
is  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  that  religious 
body  in  Hindustan,  known  as’  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  Dr.  Wood  seems  to  have  detected 
clearly  the  subtlety  of  the  mind  of  that  great 
theistic  reformer,  for  he  concludes  his  sketch 
with  these  remarkable  words : 

“Keshub  Chunder  Sen  answers  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  definition  of  a  remarkable  man.  For  few 
could  pass  even  the  English  philosopher’s 
meager  allowance  of  time  with  the  Hindu  re¬ 
former  without  feeling  that  he  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  powers.  One  of  the  Lessing- 
like  seekers  after  truth  he  seems  to  be,  who 
would  say  with  the  author  of  Laocoon.  ‘  if  God 
held  out  truth  with  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  only  the  everlasting  search  after  troth,  I 
would  bow  humbly  to  his  left  hand  and  say. 
Father  give :  Keep  the  Troth  for  thyself  alone.  ’  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Wood  says  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  a 
man  like  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who  was  so 
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eager  for  light,  did  not  become  a  Christian 
was  that  he  looked  upon  Christianity  more 
or  less  as  the  religion  of  the  English  con¬ 
queror. 

Dr.  Wood’s  impressions  of  missionary  work 
in  Eastern  lands  were  most  favorable.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  success  of  missions  beyond  dispute, 
and  was  much  impressed  with  the  character 
and  ability  of  missionaries  of  all  denominations. 

“Saunterings  in  Europe”  is  an  attractive 
little  book  in  which  Dr.  Wood  gives  graphic 
sketches  of  hours  spent  in  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  on  that  continent.  Among  these  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  ‘‘Three  meetings  with  Dean 
Stanley.”  Dr.  Wood  says,  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  Scotch  General  Assembly  where,  as  it 
was  thought,  some  effort  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  Westminster  Confession.  ‘‘I  am 
opposed  to  any  change,”  said  the  dean  (much 
to  my  surprise,  knowing  his  intensely  broad 
church  sympathies),  ‘‘the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  making  new  confessions,  but  I  would 
make  the  subscription  to  it  more  liberal.”  At 
Oxford,  Dr.  Wood  attended  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Professor  King,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  specially  impressed  when  he 
heard  from  the  lips  of  this  advanced  ritualist 
a  very  hearty  commendation  of  the  writings  of 
the  great  non-conformists,  Bunyan,  Baxter, 
Doddridge’and  Robert  Hall. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  the  subject  of 
revision  was  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
Saratoga,  and  was  ‘  ‘  a  burning  question,  ’  ’  Dr. 
Wood  preached  a  sermon  at  Germantown  in 
which  he  clearly  advocated  revision.  W’hat 
we  wanted  was  a  short  succinct  working  creed. 
‘‘This  will  enable  us,  when  our  friends  ask  ns 
what  we  believe,  to  band  them  a  tract  instead 
of  a  volume  as  we  must  do  now.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  towards  setting  ns  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  making  it  evident  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  as  liberal  as  any  church, 
loyal  to  Christ  as  its  master,  can  possibly 
be.  ” 

In  a  recent  conversation.  Dr.  Wood  explained 
that,  in  his  opinion,  revision  was  consistent 
with  the  ‘‘Form  of  Government,  and  Forms  of 
Process  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  amended  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1821.” 
Here,  he  maintains,  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
‘  ‘  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ;  and  hath 
left  it  free  from  the  doctrine  and  command¬ 
ments  of  men.  ’  ’  And  it  is  also  stated  that 
‘‘Truth  is  in  order  to  goodness;  and  the  great 
touchstone  of  truth  its  tendency  to  promote 
holiness.  ’  ’  He  would  take  these  assertions  as 
a  basis  for  future  revision  of  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trines,  with  the  Bible  and  the  two  creeds  of 
Christendom  as  a  standard  of  truth.  In  this 
way,  he  believes,  so  far  from  being  narrow 
Presbyterianism  is  even  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other  Protestant 
body. 

After  reading  a  number  of  Dr.  Wood’s  ad¬ 
dresses,  we  are  convinced  that  he  has  an 
admirable  way  of  putting  things  before  the 
minds  of  the  young.  For  example,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  ‘‘Is  Life  a  Career  ora  Mission” : 

‘‘It  is  told  of  a  witty  dean,  that  arriving 
somewhat  prematurely  one  evening  at  a  recep¬ 
tion,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  great  draw¬ 
ing-room  hung  on  every  side  with  mirrors,  and 
seeing  his  own  form  reflected  everywhere  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  said,  ‘Ah!  a  gathering  of 
the  clergy,  I  seel’  So  men  come  into  life  where 
there  are  great  reflectors  on  every  side.  The 
avaricious  man  rubs  his  hands  and  says,  ‘Ah, 
a  gathering  of  money- getters,  I  see!’  The 
ambitions  man  rubs  his  hands  and  says,  ‘  Ah ! 
a  gathering  of  place  hunters,  I  see  I  ’  The  lotus 
eater  rubs  his  hands  and  says,  ‘  Ah  I  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  pleasure  seekers,  I  see!’  And  the  cynic 
rubs  his  hands  and  says,  ‘  Ah !  a  gathering  of 
apes,  I  see,  making  faces  at  one  another!’ 


While  the  true-hearted  man  rubs  bis  hands 
and  says,  ‘Ah!  a  gathering' of  men,  I  see!’ 
.  .  .  Let  life  be  for  yon  a  high  and  holy  em¬ 
bassy,  and  you  will  find  multitudes  as  eager  as 
yourself  to  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
him.  ” 

We  understand  that  in  his  church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dr.  Wood  adopts  a  quasi  liturgical 
form  of  worship  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
Brick  Church  of  New  York  City.  Also  that 
the  ecclesiastical  seasons  are  duly  observed, 
especially  the  week  of  our  Lord’s  passion  pre¬ 
ceding  Easter. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wood, 'who  now  finds  him¬ 
self  ministering  to  a  church  originally'gathered 
by  Whitefield  a  century  and]  a  half  ago,  unites 
in  himself  all  the  living  fire  of  the  great  evan¬ 
gelist  with  those  methods  of  adaptation  which 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  an  age  like  this.  He  is 
a  devout  believer  in  the  essentials  of  our  faith, 
an  honest  critic  of  the  sacred  Book ;  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  who 
possesses  those  social  gifts  which  enable  him 
to  be  an  influence  for  good  in  society,  as  well 
as  a  preacher  of  the  truth  in  the  pulpit. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD."; 

It  would  be  difficult  to  [find  any^European 
country  that  has  seemed  ^harder  to  reach  with 
evangelistic  methods  than  Spain ;  but  even 
Spain  is  now  holding  out  her  bands  for  the 
Gospel.  The  London  Religious  Tract  Society 
has  first  created  and  is  now  distributing  a  re¬ 
ligions  literature  in  Spain.  Thirty-seven  years 
ago  to  read  the  Bible  was  an  offence  punishable 
with  imprisonment,  and  that  there  were  so 
few  such  offenders  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  few  cared  to  read  it,  and  very  few  had 
ever  seen  a  Bible.  Now  the  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  tracts  is  welcomed  in  very  many 
places  and  almost  nowhere  opposed.  A  distri¬ 
bution  of  Gospels  of  St.  John  not  long  ago  on 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Figueras 
was  met  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude 
not  from  the  men  only,  but  from  the  officers 
and  from  the  Admiral  himself. 

An  earnest  effort  is  at  last  being  made  to 
check  or  restrict  the  liquor  traffic  among  the 
native  races  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
seas.  A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  was  ably  represented  at  the  recent 
International  Temperance  Congress  in  Paris, 
and  there  aroused  an  interest  which  is  expected 
to  result  in  an  influential  French  committee. 
A  German  committee  has  already  been  formed, 
and  these  committees  are  now  well  represented 
at  the  conference  of  the  powers  at  the  Hague. 
The  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
promise  hearty  support  to  the  movement,  which 
further  receives  strong  moral  support  from  the 
emphatic  testimony  of  the  last  Blue  Book  on 
Native  Affairs  in  South  Africa,  showing  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  Transvaal  has 
lately  sent  a  deputation  308  strong,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  Pretoria,  to  protest 
against  the  traffic  as  undermining  the  national 
character  not  only  of  the  native  races,  but  of 
the  Boers  themselves.  This  is  regarded  as 
almost  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  relations  thus  established  between 
church  and  state.  Lord  Kitchener  is  known 
to  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  Soudan. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
on  quelling  the  disturbances  in  the  Soudan, 
announced  that  he  should  permit  no  mission¬ 
aries  to  enter  that  country.  Such  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  so  frankly  religious  a  man,  while 
it  greatly  disturbed  the  minds  of  many,  yet 
commanded  a  certain  suspension  of  criticism. 


Apparently  the  decision  was  merely  a  matter 
of  temporary  expediency,  for  the  Sirdar  has 
now  informed  the  president  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
that  be  intends  soon  to  remove  all  such  re¬ 
strictions. 

The  fiftieth  Church  Synod  of  the  Missionary 
Christian  Church  of  Belgium — an*  out-growth 
of  the  Continental  Revival  of  the  first  third  of 
this  century,  will  meet  at  Verviers  next  week, 
July  3  to  6.  This  church  is  extremely  poor, 
but  has  lately  been  greatly  blessed  spiritually, 
and  it  is  now  being  liberally  aided  by  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

A  very  gifted  and  public  spirited  Buddhist, 
Mr.  H.  Dharmapala,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Mahabodhi  Society  in  India,  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  extend  the  influence  of  Buddhism 
among  the  low-caste  people  of  India.  Brahman¬ 
ism,  he  says,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
help  these  classes;  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  is 
only  for  high -caste  people.  There  are  141 
millions  of  Sudras  and  low-caste  in  India,  he 
says,  ‘‘who  are  victims  of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  fatalism.  To  raise  them  to  a  higher 
level  should  be  the  aim  of  our  Buddhist  broth¬ 
ers  of  Japan,  Burmah,  Siam  and  Ceylon.” 
Recognizing  the  needs  of  these  unfortunates, 
and  earnestly  desiring  to  meet  it  in  the  spirit 
of  his  master,  Gnatema-Buddha,  who  ‘‘repudi¬ 
ated  caste  and  welcomed  the  casteless,  ”  who 
‘‘made  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  his  self  and 
taught  the  doctrine  to  the  ignorant  masses,  ’  ’ 
this  eminent  Buddhist  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion 
India  needs.  ‘‘A  hundred  years  of  labor  has 
produced  only  l,8(y7,092  native  Christians  in 
India.  These  are  mostly  from  the  low  classes. 
Christianity  can  never  become  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  India.  ’  ’ 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Dharmapala’s  hopes, 
his  own  religion  appears  to  be  hardly  more 
potent  than  Christianity.  The  Mahabodhi  has 
indeed  but  seven  years  of  active  history  behind 
it,  but  it  enjoys  certain  advantages  unknown 
to  Christianity,  and  especially,  Mr.  Dharmapala 
would  urge,  that  of  being  congenial  to  the 
native  spirit,  yet  he  concedes  that  ‘‘unfortu¬ 
nately  it  has  not  been  successful  in  its  labors 
so  far.”  Not,  however,  because  of  popular  in¬ 
difference  but  because  ‘  ‘  among  the  better  class 
of  Buddhists  there  is  no  missionary  spirit, 
neither  the  love  nor  the  desire  to  give  the 
blessings  of  the  Dharma  to  non  Buddhists.  ” 
In  fact  the  King  of  Siam,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Buddhists,  from  whose  influence 
Dharmapala  hoped  everything,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  Christian  missionaries  at 
Bangkok,  and  his  zeal  for  propaganda  is  cooling 
before  his  admiration  of  what  they  are  doing 
for  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 

England  is  not  uiiwillling  to  occasionally 
own  her  industrial  debt  to  the  exiled  Huguenots 
who  brought  their  arts  and  industries  to  the 
country  which  sheltered  them ;  but  she  is  not 
so  well  aware  of  her  religious  debt  to  this 
devoted  people.  When  in  1685  the  persecuted 
Huguenots,  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Naute.s,  took  refuge  in  London,  they  there 
founded  a  Christian  community  for  evangelis¬ 
tic  work.  It  was  reorganized  in  1772  by 
Wesley,  and  continues  to  live,  having  cele¬ 
brated  its  annual  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  early 
this  month.  It  appears  from  the  reports  that 
this  community  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  and 
valuable  city  mission  work  in  London,  support¬ 
ing  seven  mission  halls  and  twenty-one  open 
air  stations  and  doing  an  incredible  amount  of 
visiting  in  poor  homes,  prisons  and  institu¬ 
tions,  conducting  lodging  houses,  homes  and 
fresh  air  work,  thrift  clubs  and  other  methods 
of  benefiting  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
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DR.  CHAMBERS'S  CLOSING  SERMON. 

Dr.  James  Chambers  preached  his  closing 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  After  sixteen 
years  of  useful  history  this  enterprise  is  to  be 
given  up  Dr.  Chambers  is  an  instructive 
preacher,  and  his  zeal  has  been  seconded  by 
efficient  helpers,  and  yet  their  self-sacrificing 
labors  have  failed  to  produce  a  permanent 
result. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Chambers  in  his  sermon  to  a  fatal  mistake 
which  was  made  at  the  start.  The  church  was 
wrongly  placed !  Our  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  as  to  the  locality,  against  the 
earnest  protest  not  only  of  Dr.  Chambers  but 
of  his  people,  who  were  convinced  that  the 
position  was  by  no  means  a  good  one  for  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  endeavored  indeed 
to  secure  a  change  of  location,  but  without 
success;  from  the  Extension  Committee’s  de¬ 
cision  there  was  no  appeal.  The  work  began, 
and  has  continued,  thus  handicapped.  And 
more  and  more  the  forbodings  of  pastor  and 
people  have  been  realized. 

There  was,  perhaps,  room  for  difference  of 
view  as  to  the  character  of  the  immigration 
which  was  to  build  up  the  then  thinly  peopled 
district,  but  evidently  that  of  the  pastor  and 
people  was  founded  on  better  premises  than 
that  of  the  Extension  Committee.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  neighborhood  has  rapidly  changed, 
Americans  moving  out,  and  our  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  well-to  do  Jewish  population  more 
than  taking  their  places.  When  this  process 
begins,  it  usually  continues,  until  a  given 
section  of  the  city  becomes  quite  transformed. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  a  Presbyterian 
church,  albeit  retaining  something  of  the 
methods  and  simplicities  of  the  pre-Christian 
synagogue,  finds  little  favor  with  a  Jewish 
population,  and  must  needs  cease  to  be,  unless 
continually  aided  from  without.  Dr.  Chambers 
says  that  Presbytery  should  raise  and  adminis¬ 
ter  an  endowment  fund  of  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  to  meet,  at  least  in  part,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  churches  in  the  midst  of  a  partly 
alien  population.  The  suggestion  is  timely  and 
ought  to  meet  response  in  the  wills  of  some 
wealthy  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Chambers  espe¬ 
cially  repudiated  the  idea  that  Presbyterianism 
was  not  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  to  build  them  up  as  citizens  and 
Christians. 

Confining  his  view  largely  to  local  matters, 
the  preacher  touched  on  the  paralyzing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Biblical  controversies  of  the  time, 
especially  within  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  thus  concluded  this  portion  of  his  discourse : 

“But  you  say  the  questions  have  always  been 
raised  since  Christianity  began  to  be  propa¬ 
gated,  and  I  reply  yes,  but  not  within  the 
Church  itself.  Infidelity  has  ever  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  destroy  faith  founded  upon  the 
Scriptures.  This  is  what  we  expect  and  look 
for  and  try  to  meet ;  but  when  a  Church  has 
to  fight  its  own  self,  or  within  itself,  in  order 
to  maintain  its  own  principles,  the  case  is 
different.  Our  Lord  has  told  ns  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  much  of  the  unfortunate  condi¬ 


tion  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  city  is  due  to  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  tolerate  an  attitude  toward  the  Bible 
which  is  neither  Presbyterian  nor  yet  Evan¬ 
gelical.  ” 

Such  an  utterance  as  this  is  one  more  proof 
that  there  is^yet  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  right  here.  The  great  mass  of  scholars, 
of  English-speaking  “higher  critics,”  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  old  enemies  of 
the  truth,  those  who  sought  aud  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  “to  destroy  faith  founded  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  ’  ’  They  are  in  fact  seeking  to  carry  the 
battle  against  those  very  men.  New  weapons 
have  been  forged  on  both  sides,  and  to  some 
worthy  old  soldiers  it  doubtless  seems  like 
virtual  surrender  when  some  angles  of  defense 
with  their  obsolete  guns  are  abandoned,  but  in 
fact  it  is  only  to  take  up  new  positions  that 
are  impregnable.  As  happened  in  the  days  of 
Calvin  and  Knox,  the  motives  of  these  Scripture 
reformers  have  been  impugned  and  the  results 
of  their  work  misrepresented,  more  than  the 
great  public  is  aware.  So  far  as  they  belong 
to  ns,  either  here  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the 
continent,  they  stoutly  maintain  that  their 
attitude  towards  the  Bible  is  both  “Presby¬ 
terian  and  Evangelical,  ’  ’  and  they  appeal  from 
a  church  in  trepidation  to  a  church  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  spirit  of  confidence,  and  a  sound  mind — 
commending  to  her  the  Protestant,  and  none 
the  less  Christian  because  Protestant,  axiom  of 
following  the  truth  wherever  it  may  lead, 
certain  that  when  the  stone  is  lifted  Christ  is 
there. 

There  was  no  need  of  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Chamber’s  able  apology.  He  had  sufficiently 
justified  his  failure  in  the  eyes  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  hearers,  before  he  entered  upon  it.  That 
it  entered  at  all  as  a  real  element  into  the 
result,  we  espectfully  question. 

A  NEW  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORK. 

''  Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  now  that  its 
debts  are  all  paid,  is  entering  upon  these 
closing  months  of  the  century  with  new  courage 
and  purpose.  The  vacancy  in  its  secretarial 
force  made  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  John 
Gillespie,  has  now  been  happily  repaired  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff 
Halsey  D.D. 

The  new  secretary  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1882,  and  has  ever  since  been  the 
pastor  of  the  Old  Spring  Street  Church— a  posi¬ 
tion  which  has  well  tested  his  courage  and 
staying  qualities.  How  many  offers  he  may 
have  had  to  improve  both  income  and  environ¬ 
ment,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  this  far 
down-town  pastorate,  we  cannot  say.  We  only 
know  that  next  to  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  immediate  charge  has  been  his  interest  in 
the  general  cause  of  missions.  The  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  for  foreign  missions  has 
always  been  observed  in  that  church,  and  Dr. 
Halsey  has  been  earnest  in  its  promotion.  His 
wide  knowledge  and  interest  in  missions  has 
become  well  known  to  his  brethren,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  as  chairman  of  New  York 
Presbytery’s  Permanent  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions,  and  also  through  his  recent  lectures 
before  the  faculty  aud  students  of  Princeton 
Seminary  on  ‘  ‘  The  Home  Pastor  and  Foreign 
Missions.  ” 

Dr.  Halsey  comes  to  his  new  task  in  the  full 
strength  of  early  middle  life,  and  with  a  love 
for  and  knowledge  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Church,  which  has  been  well  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  equally  by  the  Board  and  the  General 
Assembly.  Himself  and  the  cause  he  is  now 
specially  to  serve  are  to  be  congratulated,  in 
view  of  the  improved  conditions  under  which 
the  Church  year  opens. 

While  he  takes  the  official  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Dr.  Gillespie,  a 
readjustment  of  departments  has  been  made 


by  which  the  other  secretaries  will  divide  the 
foreign  correspondence  and  Dr.  Halsey  will 
take  the  home  correspondence.  Hereafter  the 
departments  of  the  Board’s  work  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

Secretary  Ellinwood:  The  Canton,  Hainan, 
Korea,  Brazil  Central,  Brazil  South,  Philippine 
and  Guatemala  Missions. 

Secretary  Speer :  The  East  Japan,  West  Japan, 
East  Persia,  West  Persia,  Mexico,  Central 
China,  Chili,  Lodiana,  Furrukhabad  and  West¬ 
ern  India  Missions  and  the  Recording  Secre¬ 
taryship. 

Secretary  Brown :  West  Africa,  Peking,  East 
Shantung,  West  Shantung,  Siam,  Laos,  Syria, 
Colombia  and  California  Missions  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  New  Missionaries. 

Secretary  Halsey :  Synodical  and  Presby terial 
Committees,  Assembly  Herald,  Leaflets  and 
Maps,  General  Home  Correspondence  with  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches,  and  plans  for  increasing 
foreign  missionary  interests  and  gifts. 

Treasurer  Hand:  Reception  and  custody  of 
Funds,  Property,  Titles,  Legacies,  Purchasing, 
Transportation,  etc. 

This  division  of  labor  is  in  harmony  with  the 
methods  now  adopted  by  the  leading  Foreign 
Missions’  Boards  of  the  world  and  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
Correspondents  will  please  note,  therefore,  that 
all  letters  to  the  Board  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  or  Officer  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  they  relate. 

WILLIAM  EVES  MOORE. 

The  likeness  of  Dr.  Moore  on  our  first  page 
was  taken  during  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Minneapolis,  and  is  therefore  his 
latest  picture.  Sudden  and  unexpected  as  was 
his  death,  his  life  was  rounded  and  complete. 
He  was  manly  and  virile  of  habit  as  well  as  of 
thought.  A  faithful  student,  he  became  a 
teacher  (in  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  Conn.), 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  and 
ever  after  retained  his  interest  in  the  work  of 
education.  His  first  pastoral  charge  began  at 
Westchester,  Pa.,  October  30,  1850,  and  his 
presidency  of  the  School  Board  of  that  town 
shortly  after,  continuing  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  until  his  removal  to  Columbus  to 
take  charge  of  the  Second  Church  there.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  a 
trustee  of  Marietta  College,  O.,  and  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  active  in  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  and  his  sense  of  duty  did  not  stop 
there — under  the  strain  of  a  special  exigency. 
Lee’s  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863  found 
him  yet  a  pastor  in  that  State,  and  he  promptly 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  battery  of  artillery, 
was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
served  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign  until 
discharged  with  the  battery. 

Dr.  Moore  was  no  less  a  minister  because 
so  good  a  citizen.  Succeeding  Dr.  Morris  In 
the  large  and  influential  Second  Church  of 
Columbus,  O.,  his  ministry  continued  fruitful 
and  well  ordered  in  all  things,  until  he  re¬ 
linquished  it  in  April,*  1894,  on  account  of  age. 
He  continued,  however,  in  his  official  relation 
to  the  Synod  of  Ohio  as  its  Stated  Clerk  from 
1882  (when  the  enlarged  body  was  inaugurated), 
and  as  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  (since  1884),  up  to  his  death. 

The  whole  Church  is  his  debtor  in  the  matter 
of  the  several  Digests  of  the  Acts  and  Deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  General  Assembly — viz:  of  1861, 
1873,  1886,  and  of  1897 — his  last  work.  As 
already  noted,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
Saratoga  Assembly  of  1890.  He  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  the  new 
“Book  of  Discipline,”  1878-1883;  and  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1890  to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  this  city  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  on  Sunday  morning,  June  22.  Com¬ 
mencement  week  uniformly  brings  great  crowds 
to  Berea,  every  farm  and  hamlet  for  miles  and 
miles  around  contributing  its  quota.  Not  ex¬ 
actly  that  a  round  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
of  cabins  and  houses  have  each  a  child  pupil 
at  Berea,  but  every  family  is  on  terms  with 
another  that  is  thus  represented,  and  hence  the 
universal  interest  and  disposition  to  assist  at 
the  proceedings.  Only  Tuskegee  can  equal  or 
surpass  Berea  in  the  power  and  picturesqueness 
of  its  commencement  festival.  Dr.  Atterbury 
kindly  promises  to  give  ns  some  impressions 
of  his  recent  visit. 


The  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  beloved  Professor  Harris  of  Tale 
Divinity  School,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
he  had  gone  to  spend  the  summer,  on  Sunday 
night  last,  will  bring  sorrow  to  many  hearts 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  His  public  record 
is  an  honorable  one ;  his  private  relations  were 
most  delightful.  His  work  has  been  well  done 
and  he  makes  a  good  end.  God’s  chosen  ones 
at  last  find  rest.  Dr.  Harris  came  to  New 
Haven  over  twenty-five  years  ago  from 
Bowdoin  College,  and  has  held  the  chair  of 
Systematic  Theology  with  great  ability  and 
high  success  up  to  the  last.  His  son  George 
has  been  recently  elected  President  of  Amherst 
College.  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Dwight  are  sisters.  The  sympathy  of  a  very 
wide  circle  is  moved  by  this  decease  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  _ 

Gospel  tents  have  been  erected  at  several  up¬ 
town  points,  and  already  work  is  under  way. 
There  will  be  the  best  of  preaching  and  at¬ 
tractive  singing.  A  large  auditorium  tent  and 
a  number  of  small  tents  have  been  pitched  on 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth  street,  bet\^een 
Columbus  and  Eighth  avenues,  on  the  West 
side,  and  frequent  services  are  being  held. 
Another  tent  enterprise  will  continue  all  sum¬ 
mer  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and  Broadway.  Mean¬ 
time  open  air  twilight  meetings  at  Abingdon 
Square  band  stand,  Hudson  and  Bank  streets, 
are  drawing  large  numbers,  and  not  a  few  are 
promising  to  lead  better  lives.  And  this  re¬ 
minds  us  that  another  good  place  for  a  down¬ 
town  Gospel  tent  is  the  vacant  space  just  above 
the  Old  First  Church  on  Fifth  avenue.  There 
are  some  graves  there,  but  they  could  be 
readily  protected,  and  the  religious  use  of  the 
ground  would  doubtless  not  be  objected  to  by 
relatives  who  survive.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for 
an  evening  meeting. 

The  transfer  of  Dr.  McPherson  from  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  of  Chicago  to  the  Head-Mastership 
of  Lawrencevllle  School,  closely  allied  to 
Princeton  University,  is  mentioned  with  high 
approval.  It  is  another  testimony  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  men  who  are  acting  as  pastors  of  our 
churches.  No  laggard  in  cultured  progress  can 
take  up  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  one  of 
our  pastors  now  gives  his  talents  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  have  been  perfecting  themselves  in 
the  pulpit  and  pastorate.  The  church  as  an 
educator,  could  have  no  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Sea  Shore  Cottage  for  Self-support¬ 
ing  Women  at  North  Long  Branch,  as  an 
excellent  vacation  abode  for  women  who  come 
under  this  head.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
and  well  kept.  The  boarders  are  for  the  most 
part  women  of  intelligence  and  refinement, 
teachers,  writers  and  such;  the  prices  for 
board,  though  moderate  as  compared  with  most 
sea-side  resorts,  being  above  the  ability  of  the 
usual  hand  worker. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  • 
DR.  McHIFFERT. 

Francis  Brown  D.D. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Mi  ■ 
neapolis  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s  book 
consists  of  two  parts,  which  demand  separate 
consideration. 

1.  The  Assembly  did  not  finally  dispose  of  the 
case,  but  referred  it  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  This  was  entirely  constitutional.  The 
Assembly  showed  in  this  a  regard  for  the  legal 
rights  of  Presbyteries.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
a  srreat  pity.  The  Assembly  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation.  The  ac¬ 
tion  taken  means  a  continuance  of  agitation. 
The  Assembly  had  the  opportunity  of  protecting 
one  of  its  ministers  whose  standing  had  been 
jeopardized.  The  action  taken  means  a  renewal 
of  that  jeopardy.  Dr.  McGiffert  subscribes  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  his  recent 
letter  to  the  Assembly  he  renewed  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  loyalty  to  it.  That  letter  was  more 
than  an  expression  of  Christian  and  fraternal 
feeling,  it  contained  what  should  have  been 
his  sufficient  defence.  Subscription  is  not 
simply  a  safeguard  for  the  Church,  it  is,  like 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  protection  for  the 
individual.  The  latter  is  its  original  purpose, 
and  its  more  important  one.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  affects  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  there  is  always  more  danger  that 
the  just  liberty  of  the  individual  will  be  in¬ 
fringed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  many,  than  that 
the  many  will  suffer  serious  harm  from  the 
individual's  abuse  of  his  liberty.  This  aspect 
of  subscription  is  too  often  forgotten.  Its 
secondary  purpose  of  a  safeguard  for  the  Church 
is  too  commonly  exalted  into  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  real  primary  purpose  is  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  This  is  wrong,  and  leads  to 
wrong.  The  Presbyterian  ministry  is  not  made 
up  of  men  who  think  alike  about  all  religious 
matters,  but  of  men  who  can  honestly  accept, 
in  the  qualified  form  of  our  subscription,  cer¬ 
tain  statements  of  doctrine.  We  shall  always 
differ  about  our  understanding  of  some  of  those 
statements.  No  party  of  us  has  the  right  to 
impose  upon  the  rest  the  acceptance  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  interpretation,  least  of  all  an  inferen¬ 
tial  interpretation.  It  is  to  the  Confessional 
statements  themselves  that  we  give  assent, 
and  various  interpretations  may  be  possible  and 
legitimate.  This  was  signally  recognized  at 
the  Reunion  in  1870.  It  was  not  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  it  was  then  definitely  adopted.  It  is 
the  only  principle  on  which  any  Confessional 
statement  can,  in  the  long  run,  lay  claim  to 
the  assent  of  a  large  body  of  thinking  persons. 
Subscription  to  our  Confession  means  that  we 
do  not  accept  less  than  its  essential  articles ;  it 
means  also  that  we  are  not  required  to  accept 
anything  more.  And  particular  interpretations 
are  something  more.  Hence  a  man’s  own 
avowal  that  he  accepts  the  Confession,  if  he  is 
honest  and  intelligent,  must  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  and  final. 

It  would  have  been  both  wise  and  right, 
therefore,  for  the  General  Assembly  to  accept 
Dr.  McGiffert’s  letter  as  his  personal  avowal, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  matter.  By  sending  it 
down  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  it  has 
done  a  real  wrong,  although  in  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  kindly  spirit,  and  under  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution.  In  this  view  the 
report  of  the  majority  was  only  a  few  shades 
better  than  the  report  of  the  minority. 

From  another  standpoint,  indeed,  the  major¬ 
ity  report  was  much  the  better.  It  prescribes 
no  specific  action  for  the  Presbytery.  The 
wrong  done  is,  therefore,  not  yet  irreparable. 
And  there  may  have  been  many  among  those 
who  voted  with  the  majority,  who  did  so  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  this  action  to  be  the  least 
objectionable  they  could  get,  and  hoped  that 
any  wrong  in  it  would  be  repaired.  The  sim¬ 


ple  and  clear  mode  of  reparation  is  for  the 
Presbytery,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the 
Assembly,  to  vote  promptly  that  truth  and 
justice  require  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  avowal  of  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  that  further  action  is  inexpedient. 
This  will  conserve  endangered  rights,  and  will 
be  a  step  on  the  way  to  an  enduring  peace, 
with  all  the  blessings  that  the  peace  of  the 
Church  involves. 

2.  The  other  part  of  the  Assembly’s  action 
consists  of  a  recapitulation  of  the  action  of 
the  preceding  Assembly  and  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
reply,  a  re-assertion  of  the  action  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Assembly  condemning  the  statements 
of  his  book,  a  declaration  of  certain  alleged 
“fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith,’’  and  an  “enjoin¬ 
ing’’  upon  “all  sessions  and  Presbyteries  loy¬ 
ally  to  defend  and  protect  these  fundamental 
doctrines  of  this  confessional  Church.’’ 

In  re-asserting  the  preceding  Assembly’s 
condemnation  of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert’s  book,  the  Assembly  at  Minneapolis 
commits  itself  to  the  sweeping  opinions  which, 
a  year  ago,  so  indiscriminately  prejudged  a 
learned  work,  imperfectly  known  to  the  judges ; 
but  it  goes  even  further.  It  commits  itself  to 
the  correctness  of  all  those  interpretations  of 
the  book  which  Dr.  McGiffert  rejects!  Dr. 
McGiffert  says:  “I  wish  here  emphatically  to 
repudiate  the  false  constructions  that  have 
been  placed  upon  my  book  in  many  quarters.  ’’ 
The  Assembly  “notes  the  repudiation  by  Dr. 
McGiffert  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  his 
utterances  in  said  book, ’’ and  “nevertheless, 
re-asserts  its  deliverance  of  1898,  condemning 
the  statements  of  said  book  as  being  such  as 
to  justify  the  interpretation  so  repudiated!’’ 
To  what  perversions  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s  real 
meaning  the  Assembly  has  thus,  by  an  omnibus 
clause,  given  its  sanction,  those  may  under¬ 
stand,  who  have  carefully  read  reviews  of  it 
which  have  been  diligently  circulated.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  essential  evil  of  this  modi¬ 
fied  “re-assertion’’  is  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place  it  appears  to  controvert  the  principle 
that  it  is  not  right  to  impute  to  a  man  opin¬ 
ions  which  he  disavows,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  weights  with  the  Assembly’s  re¬ 
asserted  condemnation  a  case  which  the 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  sends  down  to  a 
Presbytery  without  instructions.  This  appears 
neither  consistent  nor  fair.  If  the  case  was  to 
be  sent  down,  the  Assembly  ought  not  to  have 
pronounced  upon  it  by  deliverance.  If  it  was 
to  be  pronounced  upon  by  deliverance,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent  down. 

Into  the  details  of  the  doctrinal  assertions  of 
the  Assembly’s  action  there  is  not  space  to  go 
in  the  present  paper.  There  will  be  found 
among  them  the  assertion  of  some  things  as 
fundamental  doctrines  which  are  not  really  so, 
and  the  mention  of  other  things  which  are 
fundamental  doctrines,  but  are  not  really  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  case.  In  particular  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  new  “Inerrancy’’  deliverance 
is  promulgated,  in  better  form  than  that  against 
which  formal  protest  was  made  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Assembly,  but  — I  venture  to  affirm — 
no  more  warranted  by  the  facts  either  of  the 
Bible  or  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  a 
fresh  attempt  to  tie  the  Church  to  impossible 
moorings,  will  call  forth  fresh  opposition,  and 
can  result  in  no  good,  unless  to  bring  into 
clearer  light  its  untenable  nature.  Moreover, 
all  these  new  statements  regarding  doctrine  of 
course  derive  their  significance  from  the  bear¬ 
ing  they  are  understood  to  have  on  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Dr.  McGiffert,  and  hence  are,  by  dis¬ 
tinct  implication,  a  further  prejudgment  of 
the  case  sent  down. 

Finally.  “This  Assembly  enjoins  upon  all 
sessions  and  Presbyteries  loyally  to  defend 
and  protect  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  this 
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Confessional  Church.”  Sessions  and  Presby-  hattan  Congregational  Church 'will  spend  the 
teries  are  certainly  bound  to  defend  and  pro-  summer  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 
tect  fundamental  doctrines.  But  it  must  be  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 

remembered  that  sessions  and  Presbyteiies  August,  but  his 

have  the  independent  right  and  duty  of  decid-  morning  at 

mg  for  themselves,  in  their  respective  spheres  ^  service.  The  two  assist- 

-subject  of  course  to  review-when,  and  ants  will  divide  the  work ;  Mr.  Porter  reniain- 
whether  the  “fundamental  doctrines  of  this  ^jjy  Sxxnday  and  pastoral 

Confessional  Church”  are  denied  or  imperilled  ;  j„ly^  ^jlig 

and  that  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  August.  The  Friday  evening  prayer-meetings 
of  Faith  themselves,  and  not  any  interpreta-  ^^p 

tion  of  these  by  another  body  of  men,  however  ™  u 

eminent  and  wiaa  mnat  be  the  tiandard  of  **  the  Bethel  Miteion  of  Plymonth  Chnrcb, 
their  decision.  The  General  Ae.en.blyha.no  there 'till  te  pre.ch.ng  on  Snnjtay  evemage  by 

A*  Au  AAA-  «  au  „  tk©  Rfiv.  OiT,  sod  tho  Tuesday  evening 

power  to  modify  the  Constitution  of  the  ,  a  ■  i  mi. 

Church.  Nor  has  it  any  power  to  directa  Prayer-meeting  re^larly  at  eight  o  olock.  The 
Presbytery  to  decide  cases  on  grounds  which  Sunday-school  willj  adjourn  ,  for ^the 

appear  to  that  Presbytery  unconstitutional.  season. 

The  Assembly,  of  course,  knows  this.  It  uses  the  Mayflower  Mission  there  will  be 

the  word  “enjoin, ”  but  it  has  itself  recently  Sunday  evening  services  at  7.45  o  clock,  con- 
defined  “enjoin”  as  not  equivalent  to  a  com-  ducted  conjointly  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
mand.  However  much  weight  its  opinions  may  Society  and  the  pastor.  The  Sunday-school 
carry,  they  are  not  binding.  They  do  not  tie  will  hold  platform  exercises  during  the  summer, 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  And  in  the  pres-  The  Sunday  morning  service  and  the  Wednes- 
ent  case,  the  opportunity  which  the  General  day  evening  prayer-meeting  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  at  Minneapolis  had,  but  did  not  take.  Church,  the  Rev.  D.  T.  McMillan  D.  D.  pastor, 
is  now  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  will  be  continued  through  July.  *411  the  other 
York.  In  its  use  of  this  opportunity,  the  Pres-  services  have  been  discontinued, 
bytery  must  give  account  to  God.  The  Lenox  Church,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 

OxroRD,  ENOL.AND,  June  13,  1899.  Smith  pastor,  will  be  open  all'summer  for  all 

the  regular  services.  Mr.  Smith  will  take  a 
OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES.  short  vacation  in  August. 

The  summer  plans  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn,  are  not  yet  completed. 

The  pastor.  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson,  writes  that  he  is 
awaiting  a  reply  from  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of 
London,  before  completing  arrangements.  Be¬ 
sides  attending  General  Assembly  Dr.  Carson 
in  the  month  of  May  preached  eight  sermons, 
delivered  eleven  addresses,  led  three  prayer- 
meetings  and  attended  twenty-four  other  meet¬ 
ings,  besides  performing  other  good  offices  such 
as  weddings  and  calls.  Truly  Dr.  Carson  has 
earned  his  vacation  I  The  Central  Church 
maintains  an  efficient  Seaman’s  Institute. 

The  Classon  Avenue  Church,  Dr.  J.  D.  Bur¬ 
rell  piaster,  will  be  opien  through  July,  the 
Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church  worship¬ 
ing  with  it.  In  August  the  congregation  will 
worship  with  that  church.  There  will  be 
no  evening  service.  The  preachers  will  be 
the  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  of  Chicago, 

July  2,  9  and  16;  the  Rev.  Jere  Witherspioon 
D.D.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  July  23  and  30;  the 
Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford  D.D.  of  Buffalo,  August  6; 
the  Rev.  George  Vosbrugh  D.D.  of  Denver, 

Col.,  August  13,  20  and  27.  Dr.  Burrell  and 
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Presbyterian  paper;  and  I  hope  that  every 
reader  of  that  paper  read  it  through.  They 
surely  did  if  they  began  it. 

Yes,  this  church  has  always  been__a  “beacon 
light,”  and  its  altar  fires  have  never  gone  out. 
Through  fire  and  blood,  storms  and  j|  earth¬ 
quakes,  terrific  convulsions  of  all  sorts  its 
foundations  have  never  been  shaken,  and  it  has 
ever  stood  for  righteousness.  To-day,  stronger 
than  ever  before,  it  stands  a  power  for  good  in  the 
midst  of  this  giant  metropolis’where.it  isjso 
much  needed.  Long  may  it^wave  and’prosper 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and^  the  re¬ 
demption  of  humanity. 

Fifty  Years  Ago. 

FOR  THE  JUBILEE  NUMBER  OF  “THE  OCCIDENT.” 

A  light  shone  out  like  holy  star. 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

Beside  the  sapphire  sunset  sea, 

’Mid  sand  dunes  whitejas  snow. 
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An  earnest  band  that  loved  the  Lord, 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

In  this  new  land  a  beacon  fire 
Lighted,  Christ’s  love  to  show. 

And  all,  save  one  of  that  small  church 
Of  fifty  years  ago: 

Have  gone  to  God — but  never  has 
That  beacon  light  burned  low. 

— Grace  Hibbard, 


Jane  29,  1899 
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CRinCISX  AND  EYANGELISM. 

Fred  Perry  Powers. 

I  have  seen  with  interest  that  a  number  of 
eminent  gentlemen  have  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  '  to  secure  a  centrally  located  vacant  lot, 
.set  up  a  tent  and  hold  evening  meetings  during 
the’snmmer.  As  a  means  of  getting  the  Gospel 
to  people  who  will  not  go  to  church,  but  might 
be  led  by  curiosity  into  a  tent,  this  is  an 
admirable  enterprise,  and  this  purpose  seems 
the  more_  likely  to  be  accomplished  because, 
among  the  ministers  who  are  expected  to  speak, 
are  several  very  successful  evangelists.  But 
the  curious  explanation  which  accompanies  this 
announcement  is  that  it  “is  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  answering  the  higher  criticism.  ’’  It  is 
added  that,  “Promoters  of  the  proposed  tent 
meetings  say  that  they  do  nptwant  to  antag¬ 
onize  anybody,  but  they  declare  that  the  public 
are  weary  of  the  indefinite  teaching  in  many 
pulpits  and  long  for  the  constructive  teaching 
which  they  will  receive  at  the  meetings.’’ 

The  higher  criticism  is  a  matter  of  literary 
evidence.  It  does  not  particularly  interest  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  of  studious  habits  or  scholarly 
tastes.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  greatly 
interest  the  miscellaneous  crowds  that  are 
roaming  Broadway  in  the  evening,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  whom  it  is  expected  will  wander  into 
a  tent  where  religions  services  are  in  progress, 
because  of  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  Among 
the  gentlemen  who  are  expected  to  speak  I 
recognize  the  names  of  some  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  awakening  in  the  souls 
of  the  indifferent  a  sense  of  sin,  a  feeling  of 
penitence  and  a  profound  sense  of  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  gratitude  to  God.  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  names  of  any  to  whom  one  would 
go  for  information  as  to  the  probable  date  of 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  or  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  dates  of  Daniel  or  Job. 
Persons  who  are  not  interested  in  these  things 
are  not  likely  to  attend  tent  meetings  on  the 
higher  criticism,  and  persons  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  will  go  to  the  lectures  or  books  of  men 
who  have  some  reputation  for  scholarship  in 
this  line. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  a  couple  of  books  by 
Prof.  Kobertson  Smith.  Desiring  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  he  discussed,  and 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  I  read  a  couple 
of  [books  by  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton.  I  was 
then  hearing,  or  heard  scores  of  times  at  about 
the  same  i)eriod,  one  of  the  greatest  of  evange¬ 
lists  ;  but  a  century  of  his  preaching  would  not 
liave  answered  a  single  question  that  reading 
Robertson  Smith  raised  in  my  mind. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  a  book  about  early 
Christianity  by  a  man  who  believes  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  not  written  before  150  A.D.  I 
have  done  some  other  reading  on  the  subject, 
and  I  still  believe  that  St.  John  wrote  the 
Gospel.  I  want  to  get  some  more  information 
about  this ;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  expected  to  speak  in  the  tent  are  about  the 
last  persons  I  should  go  to  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  them  I  heard  several  times  quite  re¬ 
cently.  He  chose  to  devote  one  sermon  to 
science.  He  exhibitfd  comprehensive  igno¬ 
rance  and  ridiculed  theories  of  the  material 
universe  which  I  suppose  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  educated  men,  Christian  or 
otherwise,  accept  to  day,  A  person  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  edncktion  or  a  fair  amount  of  reading, 
who  was  not  deeply  interested  in  the  religious 
purposes  of  the  preacher,  would  have  gone  out 
from  that  sermon  feeling  that  the  speaker  was 
a  charlatan,  and  that  Christianity  was  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  up  with  theories  of  nature  that 
are  as  thoroughly  exploded  as  the  once  orthodox 
theory  that  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth. 

I  do  not  underestimate  evangelism.  It  is 
vastly  more  important  to  convert  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  and  to  arouse  in  the  care¬ 
less  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  God  than  it  is  to  settle 


any  historical  controversy,  in  the  church  or 
out  of  it.  But  it  is  entirely  right  for  men 
who  have  the  taste  and  the  ability  to  study 
the  history  of  the  canon  and  the  authorship  of 
those  books  which  we  read  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  and  to  give  the  results  of  their 
studies  to  the  world;  and  questions  of  literary 
evidence  must  be  met  by  literary  evidence  and 
not  by  powerful  appeals  for  a  greater  intensity 
of  devotion. 

A  gentleman  described  as  an  evangelist, 
whose  spiritual  nature  is  nourished  by  such 
influences  as  attend  Wall  street  brokerage,  has 
been  making  a  speech  on  the  higher  criticism. 
Whether  he  knows  it  from  the  binomial  theorem 
is  not  certain ;  but  he  finds  in  it  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  retrogression  in  his  denomination. 
Most  of  the  statements  about  retrogression  of 
the  churches  are  untrue.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  church  was  doing  so  much  of 
the  sort  of  work  that  Jesus  Christ  did  when 
on  earth  as  it  is  doing  now ;  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  if  true,  that  theology  has  been  evaporating 
from  the  church  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  has 
been  working  into  it. 

If  the  church  is  losing  ground — which  I  do 
not  admit — it  is  because  it  is  perennially  re¬ 
enacting  the  scene  of  the  Pope  and  Galileo.  •  I 
saw  a  man  ejected  from  a  car  once.  He  knew 
he  had  got  to  go,  but  he  clung  to  everything 
he  could  get  his  hands  on  and  went  backwards, 
and  as  slowly  as  possible.  I  never  saw  a  man 
present  a  less  dignified  appearance.  The 
church,  using  the  term  in  its  comprehensive 
sense,  is  being  forced  from  positions  that  it 
occupied  five  hundred  years  ago,  two  hundred 
years  ago;  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  clings  as  des¬ 
perately  to  everything  within  reach  now  as  it 
did  on  the  former  occasions.  A  good  many  of 
us  are  weary  of  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  keeps  a  good  many  educated  people  out 
of  the  church. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  John  Wesley — and  if 
I  am,  it  is  certainly  true  of  great  many  earlier 
Christians — believed  that  the  denial  of  witch¬ 
craft  was  a  repudiation  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  destroy  true  religion  if  it  became  gen¬ 
eral.  How  many  of  the  reverend  fathers  who 
rebuke  us  for  our  rationalism  believe  in 
witches?  It  is  not  a  great  while  since  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  had  got  to  be  destroyed  or 
it  would  destroy  Christianity.  Dr.  McCosh 
probably  did  not  accept  all  its  details  and  in¬ 
ferences,  but  the  gist  of  evolution  was  accepted 
by  him.  A  good  proportion  of  the  results  of 
recent  Biblical  study  has  already  become  a  part 
of  the  common  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  more  of  it,  I  think,  than  the  extremely 
orthodox  are  willing  to  admit.  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  it  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  In  view 
of  changes  that  have  already  occurred,  can 
anybody  seriously  doubt  that  fifty  years  hence 
so  much  more  of  the  results  of  modern  Biblical 
study  will  have  been  accepted  by  the  church 
that  the  higher  criticism  will  have  ceased  to 
affright  believers,  just  as  science  has  already 
ceased  to  do  so? 

The  church  has  always  been  breeding  scholars 
and  it  has  always  been  frightened  at  their 
scholarship.  After  a  time  it  has  accepted  the 
results  of  a  great  part  of  their  work  and,  like 
Jerusalem,  it  has  built  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets  it  has  stoned.  Conservatism  is  a  use¬ 
ful  force  and  it  is  inherent  in  religion ;  but  is 
not  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  good 
time  for  conservatism  to  be  leavened  with 
good  judgment?  Is  it  not  time  for  enlightened 
Christians  to  turn  around  and  move,  very 
slowly,  of  course,  but  move  forward  instead  of 
being  dragged  struggling  backward,  protesting 
that  to  knock  another  hundred  years  off  the 
antiquity  of  Daniel  or  to  deprive  David  of  an¬ 
other  psalm,  would  be  to  destroy  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  faith  and  leave  our  souls  no  bit 
of  certitude  to  rest  on? 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  B.  E.  (Jrmond  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
of  the  First  Church,  Toledo,  O. ,  and  will  travel 
in  Europe  for  a  time.  On  his  return  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  up  some  special  mission  work  in 
Toledo,  associating  one  of  his  daughters  with 
him  in  the  work. 

The  Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan,  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  reached  New  York  on  the  17th.  inst.,  on 
a  year’s  furlough  from  missionary  work  at 
Hiroshima,  Western  Japan.  They  are  dividing 
their  time  with  relatives  at  Orange  and  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  of  the  Sixtieth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
ceived  unanimous  call  from  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Valparaiso,  Ill. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  the  Fullerton 
Avenue  Church  made  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  June 

22. 

Miami  University  at  its  diamond  anniver¬ 
sary,  June  15,  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A. 
Worden. 

William  Parker  writes  from  Jeddo,  N.  Y. , 
that  he  is  a  young  North-of-Ireland  man,  or¬ 
dained  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  ministry. 
He  will  gladly  give  his  service  to  any  Gosx)el 
work  in  this  State — and  a  twelve  months’  trial 
with  a  view  to  a  pastoral  settlement. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  the  Topeka 
Congregational  minister  whose  books  (espe¬ 
cially  In  His  Steps),  have  had  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  circulation  at  home  and  still  more  so  abroad, 
was  born  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y. ,  February  26, 
1857.  After  preparing  at  Phillips  Academy  he 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  and 
Andover  Theolgoical  Seminary.  He  is  not 
ambitions  to  shine  as  an  author,  and  all  his 
stories,  chapter  by  chapter,  were  read  as  Sun¬ 
day  evening  messages  to  his  people. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  pastor  of  the  Hanson 
Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  H. 
M.  Wharton  of  Baltimore  are  mentioned  as 
possible  successors  to  Dr.  Fanuce  in  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  the  master-elect 
of  Lawrenceville  School,  delivered  a  stirring 
address  on  Character  Building,  before  the 
Men’s  Club  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  on  June  16.  Dr.  McPherson  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  this  vigorous  club  and 
his  address  was  of  the  nature  of  a  farewell 
sermon  to  the  friends  before  he  left  the 
city. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor  D  D. ,  for  many 
years  the  able  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rome,  has  taken  up 
his  permanent  residence  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  We 
presume  he  holds  himself  in  readiness  to 
preach  as  he  may  be  called  upon  for  such 
service.  His  pulpit  ministrations  have  been 
highly  prized  by  a  congregation  distinguished 
for  its  intelligence,  and  though  no  longer  in 
the  full  vigor  of  middle  years,  he  is  quite  equa) 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  supply. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Raven  has  been  chosen  to 
the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and 
Exegesis  in  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  there  in  1894. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  LL.D.  lectured  re¬ 
cently  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  on  Grecian  Art, 
a  task  for  which  he  has  special  qualification. 

A  service  of  song  was  given  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  by  the  choir  of  the  Lafayette  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  John  Hyatt  Brewer  is  the 
organist  and  choir  director. 
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to  the  north  carried  them  May  3,  1895,  to  meat  he  found  all  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  Nansen  though  it  was  his  experience  that  the  polar 
and  Johansen  were  to  build  their  hut  and  pass  bear's  liver  is  poisonous.  Bear,  walrus,  loon 
the  painful  winter  of  1895  and  ’96.  In  another  and  other  varieties  of  fowl  were  found  in 
they  dissolved  the  illusion  of  Payer’s  map  and  abundance.  Mr.  Jackson  kept  account  of  the 
showed  that  the  water  which  is  now  called  game  he  bagged,  large  and  small.  The  list 
“Queen  Victoria  Sea,’’  and  not  land,  lay  be-  fills  more  thau  thirty-four  octavo  pages.  The 
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A  THOUS.WD  WAYS  IX  THE  ARCTIC.* 

A  cool  book  for  the  hot  term  and  one  which 
on  its  own  merits  is  fit  to  be  read  with  Nan¬ 
sen’s  “Farthest  North.’’ 

Mr.  Jackson’s  name  and  expedition  are  closely 
associated  with  Nansen,  for  it  was  he  who  met 
the  great  Arctic  explorer,  June  17,  1896,  on 
his  heroic  march  with  Johansen  across  the  ice 
from  the  Fram. 

The  story  of  this  romantic  meeting  is  told  in 
this  volume  by  both  pen  and  photograph,  in  a 
highly  effective  manner  and,  we  are  happy  to 
add,  in  terms  which  stand  in  full  accord  with 
Nansen’s  grateful  account  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  him  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

Like  the  great  Norsvegian,  the  Englishman 
spent  three  winters  in  the  Arctic  ice;  one  of 
them  that  of  1897,  after  he  had  sped  Namen 
on  his  way  home.  He  bad  set  out  one  year 
after  him  on  an  expedition  which  was  based 
on  Payer’s  illusion  that  he  had  seen  land  be¬ 
yond  Franz  Josef  Land,  stretching  away  north 
of  eighty-three  degrees  and  which  might  fur¬ 
nish  a  solid  pathway  to  the  pole. 

Tha  very  first  achievement  of  this  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  expedition  was  to  explode  this 
illusion  and  with  it  to  upset  the  plans  on 

Fortunately 


which  it  was  itself  conducted, 
other  work  lay  at  hand,  and  the  conductor  was 
resourceful  and  enterprising  enough  to  turn  at 
once  to  the  methods  which  were  available  and 
to  carry  out  the  complete  exploration  and 
mapping  of  the  islands  of  w'hich  he  has  now- 
proved  that  Franz-Josef  Land  is  composed. 

The  expedition  which  was  fitted  out  by  the 
princely  munificence  of  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harms-  tween  them  and  the  pole.  In  the  spring  of  polar  bear  were  the  unfailing  resource  of  the 
worth,  sailed  from  London  on  the  well  equipped  1897  they  completed  a  whole  exploration  of  the  expedition,  not  only  for  food  but  for  adven- 
steamer  Windtrartl,  July  12,  1894  Not  count-  shore  of  western  Franz-Josef  Land.  ture.  They  furnished  excitement  enough  to 

ing  the  steamer  officers  and  crew,  it  consisted  The  scientific  collections  and  results  of  the  modify  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Arctic  night 
of  nine  persons  in  all,  Jackson  included,  four  expedition  are,  we  understand,  to  be  published  and  sometimes  added  an  element  of  danger 
of  them  scientific  men.  They  made  their  per-  later.  The  present  volume  is  popular  in  its  which  was  yet  more  exciting 
manent  camp  at  Cape  Flora  on  the  south  shore  character  and  composed  of  matter  which  will  The  provision  of  maps  in  the  volume  deserves 
of  Franz-Josef  Land,  where  Nansen  found  interest  and  profit  general  readers.  Big  as  the  high  praise.  They  are  arranged  in  chronologi- 
th^m.  In  these  headquarters,  they  passed  three  book  is,  no  one  who  has  once  begun  on  it  will  cal  order  of  Jackson’s  explorations.  They  show, 

^ _ _ _  , _  _ 1  until  he  has  in  the  first,  the  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the 

It  is  one  region  down  to  1894,  when  he  arrived, 
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read  to  the  end.  It  is  one  region  down  to  1894,  when  he  arrived.  Then 
of  the  most  fascinating  in  what  Jackson  added  to  it  in  1895  appears  in  a 
the  long  series  of  fascinat-  second  map.  What  he  added  in  1896  and  when 
ing  works  on  Arctic  adven-  he  left  it  with  the  whole  coast  line  traced  in 
tore.  It  is  written  in  a  1897  appears  in  the  third  map.  The  routes  of 
natural,  direct  style  with  successive  expeditions  on  which  these  results 
dramatic  simplicity,  were  achieved  are  laid  down. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  well-  These  admirable  maps  sum  up  the  whole 
seasoned  in  Arctic  explor-  story  and  give  the  reader  just  the  support  he 
ation  when  he  undertook  requires  in  connecting  the  author’s  diary, 
this  expedition  and  had  The  illustrations  supply  a  highly  pleasing 
learned  much  in  northern  and  popular  element  which  is  by  no  means  to 
Russia.  He  had  dogs  with  be  undervalued.  They  are  complete  as  a  series 
him  for  his  sledges ;  but  and  serve  the  purpose  of  an  illustration  gallery 
his  report  of  them  is  very  of  the  natural  history  of  the  expedition.  We 
different  from  Nansen’s,  give  our  readers  in  this  number  an  opportunity 
They  fought  each  other  to  to  enjoy  two  of  them. 

the  death.  Reindeer  were  - 

of  no  use  whatever;  but  SO.ME  («OOH  SUMMER  READIXH. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  with  him  Kinsley  Twining  D  D  ,  L.H.D. 

some  tough  Siberian  ponies  On  the  principle  that  every  novel  must  be  a 
which  were  used  by  him  work  of  literary  art  and  that  the  end  of  all  art 
for  the  first  time  in  Arctic  is  to  give  pleasure  of  an  exalted  kind,  there 
work  and  seemed  to  meet  shouhl  be  a  .special  relation  of  fitness  between 
every  requirement.  Should  the  good  no -el  and  the  summer  mouths.  Ac- 
other  Arctic  explorers  have  cordiiigly,  we  begin  this  notice  with  a  few  of 
the  same  experience  with  the  best,  and  go  back  for  a  safe  start  to  Dr.  S. 
them,  they  may  prove  a  Weir  Mitchell’s  Ailrentun’s  of  Frai){‘(iix,  a  vastly 
most  important  factor  in  amusing  sequent  of  Jfuijh  Wi/nne,  with  a 
Arctic  winters  engaged  in  scientific  ["observa-  the  final  conquest  of  the  pole.  ,  French  vagabond  juggler,  of  no  conscience  but 

tions,  collecting  food,  and  making  '^ready  for  The  expedition  was  able  to  support  itself,  with  singular  charm,  for  its  hero,  (Century 
the  summer  work  of  exploration.  The  three  so  far  as  fresh  meat  was  concerned,  by  the  Company. ) 

summers  were  used  to  the  full.  One  bold  push  gun.  Mr.  Jackson’s  experience  confirms  the  Early  in  the  season,  Mr.  Stockton  gave  xis 
*  A  Thousand  Days  in  the  A«,tic.  By  Frederick  G.  Strong  testimony  of  Nansen  as  to  the  ease  with  The  Girl  at  Cohhurst,  with  such  drolleries, 
Jackin,  Knight  of  St  Olaf.  etc.  vvith  preface  by  Which  Europeans  can  be  kept  in  health  and  surprises  and  situations  as  no  other  brain  could 
phoTograidis  by^The^alimopMn^tDawimts'Tly^R!^  comfort  within  the  Arctic  circle.  He  had  no  have  evolved;  an  ideal  literary  recreation  for 
and^R  W.^i^h^wk 'fromdauV“ni8hcd''^y  th^^  trouble  with  scurvy  and  does  not  believe  in  summer.  (Scribners).  A  yet  more  grotesque. 

With  five'originai  maps.  Harper  and  Brothers.  the  value  of  lime  juice  as  a  preventive.  Bear’s  wholly  humorous  theme  is  worked  up  in  his 
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Associate  Hermits,  where  the  two  forbears  of 
the  bride  undertake  a  vicarious  honeymoon  for 
their  daughter  (Harpers).  Of  course  we  can¬ 
not  omit  Mr.  Stockton's  liuccaneers  and  Pirates 
of  our  Coasts  (Macmillan). 

Readers  who  delight  in  novels  which  turn  on 
the  romantic  episodes  of  their  own  country 
will  not  do  better  than  to  read  Henry  Christo¬ 
pher  McCook’s  Latimers  with  its  splendid 
studies  of  the  Scotch  Irish  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  of  the  moral  jug¬ 
glery  which  converted  them  into  the  rebels  of 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  (Jacobs  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia).  If  this  reader  is  a  boy, 
let  him  get  a  story  of  Washington’s  Campaign 
in  the  Jerseys,  told  for  young  readers  with 
great  spirit,  The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth,  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson  (Houghton  and  Miff¬ 
lin). 

Very  different  is  Aylwin,  by  Theo<lore  Watts- 
Dunton  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company),  unsur¬ 
passed  in  literary  craftsmanship,  the  life  and 
charm  of  literary  style  and  a  bold,  novel  and 
refreshing  re-introduction  into  literature  of 
certain  superstitions  which  have  passed  out  of 
our  modern  realism.  Aylwin  contains  also 
remarkable  portrait  studies  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  pre-Rafaelites. 

Readers  who  love  to  tread  the  dim  milky  way 
of  illusion  will  find  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgiu- 
son’s  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  (Macmillan), 
exactly  to  their  fancy,  especially  if  they  have 
young  hearts  and  love  fine  illustrations.  If  they 
enjoy  the  fine  flavor  of  classical  scholarship, 
the  exact  thing  to  lay  before  them,  in  their 
summer  ease,  is  Harry  Thurston  Peck’s  tran¬ 
slation  of  Trimalchio's  Dinner,  by  Petronius 
Arbiter,  with  its  rollicking  heathenism  and 
its  delicious  softening  down  into  modern  pre- 
sentability  of  certain  literary  antiques  pre¬ 
served  in  the  old  Sicilian  poet  (Dodd  and 
Mead). 

We  should  not  like  to  make  a  whole  summer 
of  stories  like  Alfred  Olivant’s  Bob,  the  Son  of 
Battle,  but  the  lover  of  dogs  and  dog  stories 
(and  who  will  voluntarily  erase  himself  from 
the  class?),  will  cool  himself  in  summer  and 
warm  himself  in  winter  ty  such  a  tale  as  this 
of  the  old  gray  collie,  “Bob.  ’’  The  reader  who 
enjoys  “Bob’’  will  enjoy  also  the  rude  vigor 
and  homely  sense  in  poor  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott's  Darid  Harum,  which  have  carried  its 
sale  up  to  fifteen  hundred  copies  a  day  and 
given  some  of  David’s  sayings  a  p)ermanent 
place  in  the  popular  anthology.  Westcott  was 
a  genius.  He  was  not  only  a  successful 
banker.  He  was  a  man  of  broad,  high-minded, 
moral  interests ;  he  wrote  music  and  sang 
divinely  in  a  rich  sweet  baritone  (Apple- 
tons). 

Passing  from  the  Syracuse  novelist  to  one  in 
the  New  England  group,  we  name  The  Puritans, 
by  Arlo  Bates,  as  very  strong.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  any  list  and  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
worth  reading  for  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the 
situations.  With  this  we  name  several  others 
which  give  the  reader  a  pleasant,  summery  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  engaged  in  no  very  exhaust¬ 
ing  occupation;  first,  Mrs.  Kate  Wiggins’s 
Peneloye’s  Progress,  a  lively  tale  bound  up  in 
pretty  Scotch  plaids  and  which,  in  a  way,  goes 
on  with  Penelope’s  English  Experienc<-s  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company);  General  ir»7.son’« 
Scout,  a  vigorously  patriotic  book  for  boys, 
belongs  in  the  same  class  (McClure,  Chicago). 
So  does  Henry  Seton  Merriman’s  Roden’s  Corner 
(Harpers).  Dumb  Foxglove,  by  Mrs.  Slosson, 
is  certainly  curious  and  effective,  on  a  double 
line  of  plant-life  reali.sm,  and  quaint  moraliz¬ 
ing  idealism,  which  no  one  does  better  than 
she  (Haiqjers). 

To  these  should  be  added  Evangeline,  by  C. 
D.  G.  Roberts  (Lamson),  and  Caroline  M. 
Puller’s  Across  the  College  Campus  (Scribners); 
bright,  sketchy  and  no  more  sentimental  than 


one  would  like  it  in  his  hours  of  ease.  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams’s  Princeton  Stories,  a  very  en¬ 
tertaining  collection  first  published  in  ’98,  but 
which  proves  to  have  a  vitality  enough  in  it  for 
an  eighth  edition  this  summer  (Scribners). 
The  still  better  proof  of  the  author’s  vitality 
is  the  rattling  good  collection  he  has  just  pub¬ 
lished,  The  Stolen  Story  and  Other  Newspaper 
Stories  (Scribners),  a  whole  battery  of  college 
fun.  Vassar  comes  next  and  no  time  could  be 
more  propitious  for  reading  what  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz  writes  about  it  in  her  crisp  notes  and 
autobiographic  recollections,  T  a«»ar  Studies, 
(Putnams,  Illustrated). 

Someone  has  neatly  touched  off  Marie  Louise 
Pool’s  Sand  ’n  Bushes,  by  saying  that  “it  is 
New  England  life,  caught  in  its  moments  of 
frivolity.’’  It  moves  one  through  a  broad 
cloudy  belt  of  fun,  which  does  not  quite  drop 
into  farce ;  but  which  has  plenty  of  humor  and 
plenty  of  horse  talk  in  it  to  set  off  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  (Herbert  Stone,  Chicago). 

Asa  matter  of  course  we  include  for  those 
who  have  not  read  them,  such  well-known  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  as  Kipling’s  The  Day’s  Work 
(Doubleday  and  McClure);  Mary  Johnson’s 
Prisoners  of  Hope,  which  ranks  with  the  best 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company);  Gilbert 
Parker’s  Battle  of  the  Strong  (Houghton),  a 
delightful  love  story  written  with  much  energy 
of  style. 

To  people  who  wish  to  take  their  reading 
straight  from  the'press,  we  commend  a  new 
story  published  by 
Macmillan,  in  de¬ 
lightfully  open 
type,  which  has 
the  English  vir¬ 
tue  of  combining 
a  leisurely  pace 
with  the  mental 
excitement  of  a 
large  amount  of 
dramatic  action, 
ffugh  Gwyeth,  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dix 
— the  book  for 
people  who  like 
tales  of  Prince 
1...UUV  Rupert,  Prince 

Copyright  1809,  The  Century  Co.  Charlie  and  the 
cavaliers. 

As  to  William  Barry’s  Two  Standards,  it  is  a 
powerful  book  which  takes  a  strong  hold  on  its 
readers  on  the  ethical  side,  as  an  indictment  of 
the  worldly  standard  of  life.  It  should  be  a 
religious  story,  is  meant  to  be  and,  in  its  result 
and  outcome,  is  so.  But  we  hesitate  to  call  it 
so.  It  takes  its  readers  too  far  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  heroine  does  not  keep  a  firm,  heroic 
hand  on  her  affections.  The  recoil  comes  late 
and  begins  perilously  near  the  ragged  edge. 
Still  it  is  an  absorbing  book  and  a  great  study 
of  moral  standards  and  the  way  they  work  out 
in  life.  No  one  need  wonder  at  the  interest  it 
has  aroused  in  England.  (The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

Richard  Whiteing’s  point  in  No.  5  John 
Street,  does  not  lie  so  very  far  apart  from 
William  Barry’s.  It  is  just  as  serious,  is 
placed  on  a  stronger  basis  and  is  far  better 
reading  for  a  summer  day.  The  book  is  a  study 
rather  than  a  story ;  one  of  those  tremendously 
real  flcti  ins  in  which  nothing  is  changed  but 
the  accidentals ;  the  essentials  stand.  The  book 
begins  with  the  author  living  at  “5  John 
Street,  ’’  in  the  London  slums.  There  he  makes 
an  experiment  in  reali'y,  exactly  on  Professor 
Wyckoff’s  basis  in  “The  Workers. ’’  He  then 
proceeds  to  bring  reality  as  he  has  seen  it  on 
the  seamy  side  into  relations  of  comparison 
with  reality  as  he  knows  it  on  the  sunny, 
beamy  side.  There  is  great  power  in  his 
sketch.  Little  Nance’s  death  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  conscience  in  England,  and 


stirred  up  the  bishops  to  preach  about  it.  The 
book  has  made  a  great  stir  in  England.  It 
certainly  would  here  were  we  not  already 
stirred  up  on  the  same  matter  about  as  much 
as  we  can  be. 

Winston  Churchill’s  Richard  Carvel  has  ad¬ 
vanced  him  from 
a  modest  position 
in  the  rear  to  the 
front  rank  of 
American  novel¬ 
ists.  The  story 
moves  back  and 
forth  between 
Maryland  and 
London  on  the 
line  of  a  strong 
plot  and  with 
very  quick  and 
striking  contrasts. 

( Macmillan. ) 

There  is  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  old 
time  chronicle  and  the  old  time  life  in  King  or 
Knave.  Which  Winst  An  Old  Tale  of  Huguenot 
Days.  Mr.  Johnson  has  already  shown  his 
ability  to  manage  this  kind  of  writing  and  to 
deal  with  a  heroic  character  like  Henry  of 
Navarre,  in  the  “The  King’s  Henchmen’’ to 
which  King  or  Knave  is,  in  some  sense  a 
sequel.  Mr.  Johnson  has  set  himself  this  time 
to  the  delicate  task  of  tracing  certain  aspects 
of  Henry’s  character  which  are  far  less  heroic 
than  those  which  were  revealed  to  the  men 
who  watched  his  white  plume  at  Ivry.  The 
book  is  fresh  in  plot  and  style,  moves  on  a 
new  line,  develops  the  theme  in  a  fijie 
dramatic  way  and  gives  the  reader  a  new 
sensation. 

From  fiction  and  romance  we  turn  next  to 
biography  as  introducing  the  charm  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  element  into  literature 

First  of  all  stands  the  incomparable  auto¬ 
biography  of  Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  States¬ 
man,  Being  the  Reflections  and  Reminiscences 
of  Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  written  and  dic¬ 
tated  by  himself  after  bis  retirement  from 
office  (Harpers).  Another  book  which  has 
even  more  of  the  charm  and  fascination  of 
personality  in  it,  is  The  Life  of  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  by  the  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith 
(Doubleday  and  McClure).  For  the  flavor  of 
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genius,  in  the  highest  variety  of  distillation, 
we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  Christine 
Rosetti,  by  Mackenzie  Bell  (Hurst  and  Black - 
well,  London).  Nearest  to  it  comes  Edward 
Everett  Hale’s  James  Russell  Lowell  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company),  and  Ellis  Yarnall’s 
Wordsworth  and  the  Coleridges  (Macmillan); 
while  to  lovers  of  Thackeray  no  books  could 
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be  more  delightful  to  take  with  them  to  their  Wheeler’s  .Santiago  Campaign  (Lamson,  Wolfife  (Doubleday  and  McClure), 
summer  homes  than  the  thirteen  volumes  of  and  Company).  ^  yet  had  his  introduction  t 

the  ‘'Biographical  Edition  of  Thackeray"  How  about  the  poets?  They  were  always  a  son  as  a  poet,  let  him  i 
(Harper).  Bird*  g. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  lives  of  three  ir-^ — r - ^ — = - - ^  collecti 

great  Americans:  The  Life  of  David  Dudley  ■  ing  (Mi 

Life  and  Public  Service  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  ,  the  po< 

George  C.  Gorham,  with  Portraits,  Maps  and  ■  -  The  B< 

Fac-similes  of  Important  Letters,  worthy  to  ■  ,1  Other 

be  called  a  political  history  of  the  war  (Hough-  I  Herfon 

ton,  Mifflin  and  Company);  and  Thaddem  I  amusin 

Steven*,  by  Samuel  McCall,  in  the  “American  I  jingles 

Statesman’’  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company),  cM  ceits. 

a  small  volume  with  a  deal  of  history  in  it,  ,  For 

rich  in  that  personal  attractiveness  which  was  T  'p  ....  .  ture  w 

so  great  an  element  in  the  career  of  Thaddeus  -  H  I  j  Jffllk  nomine 

In  passing  from  biography  to  history  we  shall  J  »  ^  iMl'  '  1  ■  joumej 

be  more  sparing  in  our  list,  for  the  Muse  of  hj-\  ^  0 ii  1  i  aKtu Henry 

History  is  grave.  great-g 

It  must  have  been  in  her  lighter,  perhaps  in  Savage 

lier  frivolous,  moments  that  she  inspired.  Lady  reads  1: 

Jackson’s  Court  of  the  Tuilleries,  Erom  the  Arabia 

to  the  Plight  of  Loui*  Philippe  been 

a  fa.scinating  compilation  of  high-class  gossip, 
easy  sketches  (L.  C. 

Page  and  Company,  Boston).  She  may  have 
cared  more  than  usual  for  the  romantic  element 

when  she  lent  her  inspiration  to  William  R.  taken 

Griffis’s  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes  (Hough-  compar 

ton,  Mifflin  and  Company),  and  The  Romance  i 

of  Discovery  (W.  A.  Wilde  and  Co.,  Boston).  describ 

Spain  has  acquired  a  new  interest  in  our  eyes  Hitchd 

which  must  win  popular  and  even  pathetic  in-  Klo 

terest  to  three  recent  volumes  on  the  history  of  Alasl 

that  country:  T/te  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne,  an  in-  Resoun 

tensely  interesting  account  of  King  Amadeus  .  ,  „  and  > 

^  ,  Copyright.  ISSW.  Sonhnor  b  Sons  chaplain  brown  prkachino  to  tub  rodoii  uideus 

and  his  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  by  Bruce 

H.  Remsen  Wbitehouse  (Bonnell,  Silver  and  rare  generation  and  do  not  crowd  their  ranks  Sons).  Mr.  Bruce  is 

Company);  The  Spanish  Revolution  of  1808-1873,  now.  ity  on  Alaska,  ha^  tr« 

by  Edward  Henry  Strobel,  late  secretary  of  There  is  no  sweeter  singer  among  them  than  years,  for  the  United 
the  United  States  Legation  and  charge  Bliss  Carman.  His  most  recent  offering  is.  By  and  on  private  commist 
d’affaires  at  Madrid  (Small,  Maynard  and  the  Aurelian  Wall  and  Other  Elegies  (Lamson,  two  other  books  which  ar 
Company,  Boston),  and  Spain  in  its  Greatness  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston).  Towards  the  porated  in  this.  He  com 
and /ipra!/.  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  (Macmillan),  end  of  last  year  Richard  Hovey  ventured  to  picturesque  and  illustral 
All  much  to  be  recommended  for  present  read-  bring  himself  into  comparison  with  Tennyson  nam’s  Sons).  The  stre 
ing.  by  publishing  I^auncelot  and  Guenevere  (Small,  Heilprin’s  Alaska  and  the 

The  Spanish  war  has  brought  out  a  library  of  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston),  and  put  is  the  careful  treatmer 
volumes  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  mainly  of  some  splendid  and  original  work  into  it.  In  Yukon  and  Dawson  City, 
the  latter  class.  Palestine  and  tithe r  ]‘oems,  Richard  Watson  Alaska.  These  two  boo 
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head  of  the  Andover  House,  Boston  (Houghton,  Lover »  of  Xature,  tells  the  whole 'story  of  the  hearing,  Henry  van  Dyke,  President  JHyde, 

Mifflin  and  Company).  book.  It  is  arranged  to  follow  the  waxing  and  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Monger,  the  Rev.  Prof.JF. 

Through  China  with  a  Camera,  by  John  waning  of  plant  life  in  the  northeastern  states,  G.  Peabody  (Harvard),  and  the  Rev.  Prof.’A. 

Thompson  F.R.G.S.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com-  and  very  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings  V.  G.  Allen,  published  in  the  Belden  Noble 


m 

1 

Copyright  1899,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

pany).  Mr.  Thompson  has  swept  all  China 
into  his  chapters  and  reproduced  it  with  pen 
and  photographic  pencil.  Alice  Palmer  Hender¬ 
son’s  At  the  liainhow’x  End  in  Alaek-a  (Herbert 
Stowe,  Chicago)  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed. 
Alaska  rustles  in  its  pages,  its  woods,  rivers, 
snows,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north,  while 
it  combines  in  the  text  accurate  information 
with  a  delightful  gossiping  freedom  of 
style. 

Our  friends  who  are  interested  in  Natural 
History  must  not  suspect  that  there  is  nothing 
for  them.  The  Lippincott  Company  has  a  vol¬ 
ume  all  ready  for  them  in  Clear  Skies  and 
Clouds,  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  which  is  the 
next  thing  to  the  wild  woods  themselves. 
Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted  (Doubleday 
and  McClure)  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  and 
enriched  with  drawings  that  are  next  door  to 
nature.  No  more  conscientious  or  thoroughly 
done  piece  of  work  is  offered  to  the  natural 
history  collector  than  Oar  Insect  Friends  and 
Foes'.  How  to  Crdlect,  Preserve  and  Studg  Them, 
by  Belle  S.  Cragin  A.  M.,  with  2551  illustra¬ 
tions  carefully  drawn  from  the  life  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons).  Should  any  of  them  stray 
during  the  summer  into  Berkshire,  they  might 
enjoy  to  the  full  John  Coleman  Adams's  Xature 
Studies  in  Berkshire  (Putnams),  and  see  how 
much  a  poetic  mind,  even  when  working  in 
prose,  can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  land¬ 
scape. 

Alice  Lonnsbnry’s  Guide  to  the  Wildjhmers, 
with  sixty-four  colored  and  one  hundred  black 
and  white  plates  and  fifty-four  diagrams  by 
Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan,  is  a  book  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  praise  too  highly.  The  plates  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  art  and  close  observation 
can  make  them,  and  who  will  venture  to  criti¬ 
cise  what  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  pronounces  in  the 
introduction,  over  his  own  signature,  to  be  at 
once  accurate  and  elegant  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company).  “Maud  Going”  (MissE.  M.  Hard- 
inge)  marks  oat  for  her  book  a  rather  more 
limited  range,  but  not  a  whit  less  interesting 
and  useful.  The  title.  Field,  Forest  and  Way¬ 
side  Flowers.  With  Chapters  on  Grasses,  Sedges 
and  Ferns,  Untechnieal  Studies  for  Unlearned 
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from  life  by  S.  G.  Porter  and  photographs  by 
Edwin  M.  Lincoln— printed  not  in  color,  but  in 
black.  (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company).  A 
close  second  is  Everyday  Butterflies,  a  Group  of 
Biographies,  by  Samuel  Hubbard  Scndder,  with 
seventy- one  illustrations,  plain  and  colored 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company).  The  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  book  lie  not  only  in  the  drawings 
and  descriptions,  but  in  the  life  history  of 
the  butterflies  which  often  invests  the  most 
common  examples  with  surprising  in¬ 
terest. 

An  excellent  guide  to  begin  the  summer 
study  of  birds  with  is  Olive  Thorne  Miller’s 
First  Book  of  Birds,  with  eight  colored  and 
twelve  plain  plates  and  twenty  cuts  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company).  It  is  not  so  much 
a  descriptive  manual  as  a  popular  elementary 
natural  history,  done  in  literary  rather  than 
scientific  terms,  arranged  progressively,  based 
on  accurate  studies  and  illustrated  with  about 
forty  bird  drawings  from  the  life. 

Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest,  by  F. 
Schuyler  Matthews  is  a  pleasing  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  ‘‘animals,  birds,  frogs 
and  salamanders,”  brought  out  by  the  author’s 
pen  and  pencil  (Appleton). 

Following  the  example  of  a  certain  librarian 
in  one  of  our  universities  who  classified  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ‘‘Irish  Bulls”  among  agricultural 
treatises,  we  end  our  list  in  natural  history 
with  a  notice  of  a  comic  collection  made  up  of 
ludicrous, 'grotesque  inventions  by  fd/e’s  artists 
and  published  as  Life’s  Book  of  Animals 
(Doubleday  and  McClure).  We  warrant  it  to 
enforce  laughter  on  a  summer  day  and  we  will 
not  warrant  the  reader’s  gravity  under  any 
conditions. 

For  summer  Sundays  in  Christian  homes  we 
have  some  good  recent  books  to  offer,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  sweet  inspirations  of  Spofford 
Brooke’s  Gospel  of  Joy  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany),  the  gentle  wisdom  of  Dr.  Watson’s  (Ian 
Maclaren)  Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  IFai/ 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company),  or  At  the  Evening 
Hour;  talks  to  the  students  at  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  by  the  President,  Dr.  Warfield  (The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia).  With  these  read 
the  delightful  series  of  addresses  by  men  worth 


Lectures  for  1898:  The  Message  of  Christ  to 
Manhood  (Houghton).  A  very  stimulating 
little  book  which  gives  the  reader  some¬ 
thing  to  think  of  a  long  time  ahead  is 
Things  at  Xorlhfield  and  Other  Things  that  Should 
he  in  Every  Church,  by  the  eloquent  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Gregg  (E.  B.  Treat  and  Company), 
and  with  it,  D.  L.  Moody’s  One  Thousand  and 
One  Thoughts  from  My  Library  (Revell  Com¬ 
pany). 

There  never  was  anything  more  full  of  sap 
than  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint’s  Common  Sense  Chris- 
tianity — a  collection  of  little  papers  on  the 
problems  of  vital  Christianity,  from  The  Con- 
gregationalist,  a  remarkable  commentary  on  Dr. 
John  Todd’s  saying  that  ‘‘common  sense  is  the 
most  uncommon  of  all  the  senses’  ’  (The  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston).  Far  less  genial  in  its  wit,  but 
bright,  keen  and  immensely  entertaining  is 
Clt  rival  Types,  by  the  Rev.  Homer  Mann  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls).  A  good  corrective  for  the 
malady  of  clericalism. 

For  a  discouraged  believer  we  recommend 
Sidney  A.  Gnlick’s  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (Revell  Company),  a  sovereign  cure. 
If  his  gloom  relates  to  the  spread  of  rational 
theology,  we  recommend  a  few  Sundays  with 
the  Rev.  John  Milton  W'illiams’s  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Critics ;  or  his  Rational  Theology 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago). 
Should  he  desire  to  have  things  presented  in  a 
nutshell,  the  book  for  him  is  Reasons  for  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  H exateuch,  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Gibson,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Norristown, 
Pa.  (George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia). 

Speaking  of  religions  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  we  note  a  capital  little  book  by  Dr.  Fannce, 
president-elect  of  Brown  University,  .t  Young 
Man’s  Difficulties  with  the  Bible  (Baptist  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society).  We  name  here  also,  but  with 
some  reserve,  Drummond’s  Ideal  Life.  Splen¬ 
did  and  stimulating  it  certainly  is,  and  all  the 
better  for  Ian  Maclaren’s  and  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll’s  memorial  sketches  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company).  George  Adam  Smith’s  Life  of 
Henry  Drummond  (Doubleday  and  McClure 
Company),  is  one  of  the  great  possessions  of 
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the  church.  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  is  worth  holidays, 
no  more.  Drummond’s  has  this  special  fea-  dred  an( 
tnre,  that  it  is  all  in  the  terms  of  modern  life:  Rhead;  “ 
and  we  say  this,  with  two  such  grand  books  in 
mind  as  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacob’s  Martin  Lnlhrr  (G. 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  and  Sabatier’s  Life  of  St. 

Frnnriii.  Americans  inherit  an  Indian  creed  which 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  stimulus  of  a  declares  that  the  red  race  is  peculiarly  fero- 
Christian  example  in  Professor  Genung’s  cious,  stoical,  silent  and  lazy  and  that  it  is 
^Mtot  <1  ('orpenter  iiid  with  his  Bible  (Thom&s  Y.  dying  out.  A  few  weeks  of  life  among  the 
Crowell  and  Company);  and  the  charm  of  re-  Indians  prove  our  theory  weak  in  every  point, 
ligious  symbolism  will  draw  readers  to  Dr.  We  find  that  the  Indian  is  active  and  kindly, 
William  R.  Huntington’s  The  Spiritual  Hour  fond  of  jokes  and  a  great  talker.  Only  one 
(Thomas  Whittaker).  question  remains:  “Is  the  race  going  to  die 

Readers  who  love  the  higher  walks  of  Chris-  out?’’  We  can  answer  confidently,  not  unless. 


embellished  with  over 
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I  saw  only  one  cat  in  the  village.  It  was  a 
very  little  pussy,  tied  up  with  a  rope  like  a 
dog.  Neither  the  people’s  experience  with  cats 
nor  my  limited  Dakota  could  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  what  was  wrong,  and  I  left  the  little 
(Scribners).  In  the  same  serious  class  are  to  creased  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  since  we  girl  passionately  hugging  her  sad  pet. 
be  uamed  Through  Nature  to  God,  by  John  first  numbered  them,  but,  as  Sitting  Bull’s  After  all  the  old  men  had  called  to  shake 
Fiske.  It  points  out  an  approach  to  God  and  a  Sioux  warriors,  are,  in  the  white  man’s  eyes,  hands  with  me  and  groups  erf  women  had  spent 
basis  for  faith  which  wnll  give  light  and  com-  the  typical  wild  Indian,  these  notes  on  two  hours  in  teaching  me  their  language:  when 
fort  to  many  a  baffled  and  perplexed  mind  years’  growth  in  their  village  life  may  be  of  they  had  told  me  how  much  I  acted  like  a 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company).  The  Gospel  value.  Dakota,  how  I  ate  jerked  beef  as  if  I  were  an 

for  an  Age  of  Doubt,  by  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.  The  Grand  River  cuts  the  great  barren  table  Indian,  how'  my  heart  was  Indian;  after  old 

nowin  the  sixth  edition,  and  by  the  same,  land  of  Dakota  with  a  ribbon  of  timber  and  Running  Antelope  had  called  me  “granddaugh- 
pnblished  this  year,  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  sage,  of  brown  water  and  alkali-w’’hitened  sand,  ter, ’’ and  I  had  gathered  a  group  of  “uncles’’ 
.Si n  (Macmillan).  Its  sombre  buttes  shut  in  from  the  world  the  and  “aunts, ’’ who  invited  me  to  live  always 

For  one  who  delights  in  pure  thoughts,  rang-  homes  of  these  men  who  destroyed  Custer’s  in  their  village;  after  I  had  been  with  them 
ing  high,  and  which  carry  one  up  to  soar  with  command  and  kept  our  army  busy  for  six  years,  for  rations,  visited,  taken  pictures  and  camped 

God  and  angels,  there  never  has  been  anything  _ _  _  _  with  these  brown  faced,  merry  tongued  people, 

like  .Toubert,  A  Selection  from  his  Thoughts,  \  I  knew  that  the  Indian  was  not  stoical,  silent. 
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Maza’s  the  great  mound  of  hay  and  long  pile 
•of  cord  wood  covered  more  ground  than  the 
tepis,  house  and  brush  arbor  together. 

To  have  both  wood,  water  and  hay,  the 
Dakota  must  haul  one  of  them  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  tnis  has  led  to  another  step  in 
Advance,  for  last  spring  the  men  of  Running 
Antelope  “worked  road’’  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history.  Several  families  had  begun  to 
milk  their  cows  and  both  pigs  and  chickens 
had  put  in  an  appearance  in  our  village  since 
the  summer  of  ’9G. 

Two  years  ago  an  Indian  policeman  was  kept 
busy  bringing  truant  students  back  to  school. 
Last  September  I  saw  the  children  crowd  in  of 
their  own  accord,  while  the  policeman  worked 
in  the  hay  field. 

Grindstone,  the  patriarch  of  the  village,  when 
the  day  school  opened  made  a  speech  for  the  old 
people,  the  people  who  used  to  gather  about 
the  school  and  wail  for  their  children  as  if  they 
had  buried  them.  He  said  that  Mr.  Noble  had 
been  a  father  to  the  village,  that  since  he 
came  no  boy  had  wanted  to  run  away  from 
school  and  so,  although  they  were  sad  when 
their  children  left  them,  yet  they  were  glad  to 
have  their  boys  grow  like  Mr.  Noble. 

We  can  hardly  understand  the  Indian 
parents’  suffering  in  giving  up  their  children. 
No  matter  if  it  is  her  baby,  or  the  only  one 
left  of  many  born,  when  the  child  is  six  years 
old  the  mother  must  give  it  up  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  boarding  school.  It  is  a  hard  rule  for 
any  mother,  an  unbearable  one  if  she  believes 
that  the  child  is  ill  treated.  Under  any  condi- 
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tion  this  law  tends,  with  the  ration  system,  to 
encourage  the  Indian’s  nomadic  habits.  Few 
parents  give  up  their  children  in  September 
without  going  off  visiting.  They  have  to  for¬ 
get,  to  get  used  to  empty  arms. 

With  no  half  grown  boys  to  help  the  father 
it  is  .small  wonder  that  the  women  leave  the 
house  to  care  for  itself  while  they  drive  team 
and  work  in  the  field.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such 
disadvantages,  the  homes  are  improving  and  the 
women  were  always  showing  us  their  latest 
achievement,  such  as  white  sheets  on  the  bed 
or  a  cupboard  for  dishes ;  sometimes  they  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  the  wagon  with  fresh  bread  for  us 
to  taste  or  vegetables  which  they  had  grown, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  cook.  I  was  sure  a 
well  ironed  shirt  waist  was  a  mark  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  a  red  plush  baby  dress  was  harder 
for  me  to  place. 

This  is  the  work  of  people  who  have  had  no 
education  and  speak  no  English.  I  think  there 
was  but  one  mother  in  the  camp  who  had  been 
away  to  school  and  her  little  “Samuel  Arm¬ 
strong’’  was  the  only  child  who.se  parents  called 
him  by  his  English  name. 

Two  years  ago  as  we  drove  from  place  to 
place  among  the  “Up-River,’’  or  Sitting  Bull 
people,  some  dark  faced  woman  would  hurry 
out  to  show  us  a  little  hoard  of  coin  and  talk 
eagerly  to  my  companions  who  would  after¬ 


wards  explain,  “She  is  the  treasurer  for  the 
Woman’s  Society,  and  is  proud  of  the  money 
they  have  saved  for  their  church.  ’’ 

It  seemed  a  visionary  project  then,  but  to- 
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day  the  Sitting  Bull  people  worship  in  the 
church  for  which  they  themselves  saved  and 
gave  tire  hnmlretl  dollars.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
church  in  the  country  that  has  cost  more  effort 
and  devotion. 

The  Wakpokirjans  at  Flying  By  have  not  yet 
reached  the  glory  of  shingles  and  paint ;  but 
they  all  camped  together  last  fall  until  they 
had  finished  the  little  mud-roofed,  mud-chinked 
building  where  the  stars  and  stripes  now  call 
them  to  Sunday  service. 

These  people  are  not  free  from  superstition, 
ignorance,  dirt  and  disease,  but  everywhere 
there  are  signs  of  life.  The  changes  of  two 
short  years  show  a  power  of  recovery  from  the 
shock  of  conquest  and  of  development  along 
social  and  economic  lines  that  foretell  for  the 
tribe  a  living  future. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  we  have  been  favored  with  visits  of 
classmates  and  friends  of  other  days  and  fellow- 
laborers  in  Wisconsin,  who  have  revived  old 
memories  and  rejoiced  with  us  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  beautiful  state 
and  whose  fellowship  has  been  very  pleasant. 
Dr.  Arthur  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  with  his  good  wife  spent 
several  days  with  his  friends  at  Appleton  and 
Neenah.  It  was  in  this  section  that  he  lived 
in  his  earlier  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Neenah  Church  and  was  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winnebago.  He  did 
his  first  work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ripon  in  1H83  and  1884,  and  his  career  of  use¬ 
ful  labor  has  been  watched  by  his  many  friends 
here  with  great  interest. 

On  Sunday,  May  28,  he  preached  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Neenah,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Chapin  D.  D.  has  been  pastor  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  morning  he  opened 
the  word  with  great  power  to  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  and  in  the  evening  he  addressed  a 
crowded  house  on  the  outlook  in  Asia,  and 
the  part  our  Church  must  take  in  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  our  new  possessions.  It  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  presentation  of  the  work  of  foreign 
missions  and  left  an  abiding  impression  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  former  schoolmates 
and  associates  of  his  youth,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  generation  of  men  and  women.  At  the 
same  time.  Miss  Jennie  Wheeler,  another 
former  member  of  the  Neenah  Church  and 
now  returned  from  missionary  work  in  Saltillo, 
Mexico,  spoke  to  the  young  people.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  week  she  met  the  ladies  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Presbyterian  Church,  Appleton,  and  told 
them  of  her  important  work  in  teaching  the 
girls  of  Mexico  the  way  of  salvation  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  a  useful  life.  Miss  Wheeler  as 
well  as  Dr.  Brown  trained  for  Christian  work 
in  the  church  in  Neenah.  The  old  church 


now  just  turned  its  half-century  mark,  has  been 
a  stronghold  of  the  faith,  a  nursery  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  Christian  workers  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  agencies  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  west. 

Ir  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  wisdom 
of  very  good  men,  to  remember  that  when  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  sent  young  Henry 
JI.  Robertson,  just  out  of  the  seminary,  as 
a  missionary  to  Wisconsin  in  July,  1848,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention 
had  undertaken  missionary  work  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  were  very  jealous  of  the  missionary 
work  of  any  Church  not  belonging  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  young  missionary  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Ordway,  then  a  Con¬ 
vention  minister  who  lived  in  Beaver  Dam, 
and  hitching  his  horse  at  the  gate,  went  in  to 
inquire  after  the  opportunity  of  holding  meet¬ 
ings  and  planting  churches.  Mr.  Ordway  told 
him  at  once  in  his  abrupt  way  that  there  was 
no  place  for  him;  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  no  right  to  come  into  the  State,  that  the 
ground  was  fully  occupied  by  the  Convention, 
and  that  he  should  oppose  his  planting  churches 
in  every  way  in  his  power.  Nevertheless  young 
Robertson  was  not  discouraged  but  rode  along 
to  the  little  village  of  Neenah,  where  he  found 
a  few  families  who  were  hungry  for  the  W’ord 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  and  organized 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  and  settled  down 
as  their  regular  minister  for  several  years, 
gathering  in  many  souls  and  encouraging  many 
other  communities  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Ordway  lived  many  years  after  to  see 
his  mistake  and  to  know  that  there  is  work 
enough  for  all  to  do  in  evangelizing  a  great 
state  and  young  Robertson  became  one  of  his 
warm  friends  and  associates  in  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Robertson  was 
stated  clerk  of  Winnebago  Presbytery  from 
its  beginning  and  Synodical  missionary  for 
some  years.  He  died  at  Minneapolis,  May  20, 
aged  seventy  years.  “Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.’’ 

_ T.  S.  J. 

A  LIKKAKY  FOR  MANILA. 

Lieut.  -Col.  J.  D.  Miley,  Inspector  General 
of  United  States  Volunteers  is  trying  to  found 
a  free  library  in  Manila  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  troops  and  the  English  reading 
public  generally.  He  desires  to  make  it  a  cir¬ 
culating  library,  and  also,  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
build  up  a  reference  library  consisting  of  ency¬ 
clopaedias,  legal,  medical  and  scientific  stand¬ 
ard  works.  He  has  received  a  great  many 
contributions  in  San  Francisco  and  has  already 
quite  a  nucleus  for  the  library.  Several  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Francisco  have  contributed  copies 
of  their  daily  papers,  mailing  them  to  the 
Librarian,  Free  Library,  Manila.  Contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  money  have  been  received. 
“Any  further  contributions  can  be  sent  to  W. 
S.  Jones,  President  of  the  Security  Savings 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  where  they  will  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  created 
for  the  benefit  of  this  library.  Any  contribu¬ 
tions  of  books,  etc.  if  carefully  boxed  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lieut. -Col.  J.  D.  Miley,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  sent  to  the  care  of 
Col.  O.  F.  Long,  depot  quartermaster,  San 
Francisco,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  des¬ 
tination.  ’  ’  _ 

“An  Arabic  society,  after  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  has  been  organized  in  Beirut,  Turkey. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty-seven  active  and 
associate  members.  The  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  William  R.  Birtairi,  writes:  ‘We 
have  a  firm  belief  that,  being  founded  on  the 
rock  of  faith,  its  members  will  increase.  ’  He 
sends  a  translation  of  the  constitution  into 
Arabic.  ’  ’ 
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THE  CONVENTION  CITY.  camp  fires  at  Detroit.  Like  the  pioneers  of  vention  will  be  welcomed.  The  health  and 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D.  other  regions,  they  too  songht  to  transform  heart  of  onr  nation  are  conserved,  not  by  onr 

Detroit  is  the  Mecca  towards  which  the  Indian  from  pagan  to  Christian.  “Five  palatial  hotels,  but  by  our  homes  where  love 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  fondly  times  has  Detroit  changed  her  fiag.  Three  reigns,  sustains  and  inspires. 

turning.  This  is  not  a  prophecy,  it  is  experi.  different  sovereigns  have  claimed  her  allegiance.  - - 

ence.  When  the  committee  of  ;92  was  arrang-  Twice  besieged  by  Indians,  once  captured  in  ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  HER  BRIGHT 

ing  for  the  International  Convention  of  Chris-  'var,  and  once  swept  away  by  fire,  she  has  also  PROSPECTS, 

tian  Endeavor  in  New  York  City,  letters  of  been  the  scene  of  more  than  fifty  battles.”  May  Palmer. 

Five  miles  from  her  City  Hall  is  Fort  W’ayne  Founded  in  1855,  Elmira  College  has  steadily 

H  where  “the  fighting  Seventh  regiment,  ”  which  advanced  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 

achieved  such  distinction  in  Cuba,  is  now  sta-  times;  so  that,  although  among  women’s  col- 

To  bave  a  history  depends  upon  a  glorious  auce,  in  equipment,  in  spirit — modern, 
past.  To  make  history  depends  upon  an  earnest.  As  we  enter  the  gates  of  the  campus  of 
active  present.  Rooted  to  and  in  an  illustrious  Elmira  College  and  see  the  trees  reflecting 
past,  Detroit  is  in  the  van  of  the  throbbing  their  first  leaves  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
present.  Many  of  our  pressing  social  prob-  the  girls  in  their  gay  costumes  of  red  and  blue 
lems  have  been  brought  nearer  to  a  final  soln-  playing  basket  ball  or  tennis;  then,  entering 
■tion  because  of  her  honest  endeavors.  Her  the  doors  of  the  college  building,  see  on  either 
streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  The  anti-  side  of  ns  the  rooms  with  their  polished  floors 
quated  horse  car  long  since  gave  way  to  a  and  rugs  and  all  the  surroundings  which  the 
splendid  electric  system.  Magnificent  parks  modern  icsthetic  taste  has  devised,  we  find 
gladden  the  eyes  and  brace  the  lungs.  Hand-  ourselves  so  environed  with  the  infiuences  of 
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for  the  convention.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
presume  that  only  those  are  interested  who 
expect  to  attend. 

Like  Jerusalem  of  old,  Detroit  is  beautiful 
for  situation.  North  of  her  lie  those  three 
unrivaled  inland  seas,  Superior,  Michigan,  and 
Huron.  On  the  bank  of  the  magnificent  river 
through  which  their  crystal  waters  flow  on 
their  way  to  Niagara’s  cataract,  she  sits  a 
queen.  To  the  charm  of  natural  beauty  there 
is  the  added  fascination  of  a  commerce  sur¬ 
passing  that  which  enters  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
the  port  of  New  York.  Those  lakes  are  the 
highway  to  the  sea  over  which  pass  annually 
the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  products 
of  a  region  unmatched  in  natural  resources. 
Moreover  this  city  is  historic.  She  is  not  one 


where.  That  half  a 
century  ago  there 
was  no  other  col¬ 
lege  for  women. 
That  then  men  of 
large  heart  and 
greater  foresight 
laid  the  corner 
stone  of  this,  the 
first  college  for 
women  in  this  or 

sented  by  thirteen  churches,  several  of  which  any  country,  and  put  in  motion  a  new  educa- 
would  be  strong  in  any  city.  When  the  “Old  tional  force  which  has  become  so  large  a 
First”  of  New  York  City  sought  a  successor  factor  and  influence  in  the  busy  and  compli- 
to  her  illustrious  line  of  ministers,  she  found  cated  life  of  the  present.  And  we  wonder  how, 
him  in  Detroit.  The  leading  Presbyterian  fifty  years  ago,  these  founders  of  the  untried 
church  of  our  national  capital  needed  a  pas-  had  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  lay  the  founda- 
tor  she  found  Dr.  Radcliffe  in  Detroit,  and  tions  so  large,  to  lay  out  grounds  so  ample  and 
the  General  Assembly  last  year  called  him  to  plan  a  building  so  complete  that  it  must  then 
the  moderator’s  chair.  Sixty  -  four  public  in  itself  have  given  dignity  to  the  idea  which 
school  buildings,  attended  by  35,894  children,  it  represented,  and  of  which  now  the  friends 
taught  by  741  teachers,  adorn  her  streets.  This  of  the  college  are  so  justly  proud, 
equipment  is  valued  at  $2,615,057.  Besides  her  The  main  building — turreted  and  overgrown 
public  schools,  she  has  53  private  and  parochial  with  vines— is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst 
schools  with  15,738  pupils  and  200  teachers.  of  a  large  and  picturesque  campus,  laid  out  in 
To  speak  of  children  and  schools  is  to  think  walks  and  drives  and  covered  with  trees  and 
of  parks  and  homes.  Detroit  may  well  be  shrubs  which  surround  the  lake  lying  in  the 
proud  of  her  parks.  You  will  travel  far  and  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Beyond  the 
wide  both  in  Europe  and  America  before  you  lake  are  the  athletic  grounds  with  the  tennis 
will  find  a  match  for  her  Belle  Isle  Park,  courts  and  basket-ball  field.  Golf  links  also 
Much  of  the  seven  hundred  acres  is  yet  in  its  are  planned  for  the  near  future.  Near  the 
natural  beauty.  Here  are  dense  forests,  there  main  building  is  situated  Gillett  Music  Hall, 
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The  social  life  of  the  college  is  varied  and  Since  Dr.  Cowles,  the  venerable  and  mnch 
interesting.  Two  societies.  Kappa  Sigma  and  loved  president-emeritns  of  the  college,  came 
Phi  Mn  compete  with  each  other — securing  to  occupy  the  first  president’s  chair  of  the  first 
members  among  the  new  students,  and  carry  college  for  women,  hundreds  of  girls  have  gone 
on  a  friendly  rivalry  in  the  execution  of  the  out  over  the  broad  land  carrying  with  them 
various  social  functions.  During  the  last  the  influence  and  spirit  of  a  Christian  college, 
semester  each  society  has  entertained  the  other  with  minds  liberally  educated  and  hearts 
elaborately.  The  first  entertainment,  “In  a  taught  to  deal  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
Persian  Garden,’’  was  designed  with  skill  and  humbly  with  their  God.  It  is  not  strange  that 
ingenuity  and  charmingly  executed.  The  so  many  of  the  graduates  have  occupied  places 
chapel  was  transformed  for  the  evening  into  a  of  trust  and  influence,  and  that  in  our  large 

veritable  gar-  cities  and  colleges,  Elmira  students — of  all  of 
den  of  the  east,  whom  the  college  is  proud— are  doing  grand 
The  second  en-  and  noble  work. 

tertainment,  Since  the  time,  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
Tennyson’s  that  the  college  was  founded,  the  idea  first 
“Dream  of  started  then  had  grown  and  developed  and  borne 
Fair  Women,’’  goodly  fruit.  Vassar  College,  founded  in  1865, 
was  given  in  Smith  and  Wellesley  in  1875,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
the  midst  of  in  1885,  are  the  most  prominent  in  the  long 
massesofascen-  list  of  women's  colleges  now  achieving  grand 
sion  lilies  and  results  throughout  the  land.  These  colleges, 
roses.  Beauti-  founded  in  the  day  of  large  personal  gifts  and 
ful  and  refined  endowments,  have  from  the  first  enjoyed  the 
throughout,  it  advantages  of  ample  resources.  Elmira,  founded 
showed  the  when  the  country  was  limited  in  resources  and 
girls  at  their  large  personal  fortunes  almost  unknown,  has 
best,  both  as  to  nevertheless  achieved  great  things  and  of  late 
appearance  and  has  received  large  gifts  for  further  endow- 
culture.  In  the  ment. 

near  future  the  In  view  of  the  semi  centennial  of  the  college, 
juniors  give  to  be  celebrated  in  the  year  1903,  it  has  been 
their  annual  proposed  to  further  endow  this  noble  old  col- 
promenade  for  lege  with  a  fund  of  $400,000.  Daring  the  past 
their  friends,  year.  Dr.  MacKenzie,  the  present  able  presi- 
one  of  the  most  dent,  has  raised  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  One 
elaborate  of  the  of  the  New  York  dailies  in  speaking  of  this, 
social  events  of  says;  “In  view  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  year.  Be-  the  college  during  the  last  two  years  and  the 
sides  these  securing  already  of  one  fourth  of  the  proposed 
more  formal  social  functions,  informal  recep-  fund,  friends  of  the  institution  feel  sure  of 
tions  are  give  at  stated  periods  through  the  the  success  of  the  project.  A  number  of  per- 
year  and  various  minor  events,  ununpremedi-  sons  of  wealth  have  become  especially  inter- 
tated  and  almost  unplanned,  fill  in  and  round  ested  since  the  advent  of  Dr.  MacKenzie, 
out  the  more  monotonous  routine  of  college  whose  administrative  ability  has  brought  about 
life.  great  results  in  improved  management.  ’  ’ 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “What  consti-  Elmira  College  deserves  the  support  of  all  of 
tutes  a  college  or  a  university?’’  Is  it  the  its  friends.  But  it  deserves  more.  It  deserves 
buildings  or  the  faculty?  Or  is  it  the  spirit  their  loyal  admiration  and  respect, 
which  pervades 
it  and  keeps  it 
the  same 
through  de¬ 
cades  of  shift¬ 
ing  faculties 
and  changing 
environment? 

We  feel  that  in 
the  end  noth¬ 
ing  has  been 
told  of  a  col¬ 
lege  unless  that 
is  told  which 
distinguishes  it 
and  gives  it  its 
abiding  indi¬ 
viduality.  And 
this  spirit  in 
Elmira  College 
has  ever  been 
and  will  ever 
be  distinctively 
a  spirit  of  fear- 
lessness,  of 
earnestness  and 
of  reverence 

for  the  higher  basket  bale  at  elmira  colleue 

things  of  life. 

A  spirit  which  seeks  the  highest  educational  service  in  jail.. 

advantages  for  its  girls,  but  which  seeks,  above  For  three  years  a  Sunday  morning  ser- 
that,  the  refining  and  ennobling  influence  which  vice  has  been  carried  on  at  the  county 
comes  only  from  the  teaching  of  those  lessons  jail  by  the  Grace  Presbyterian  Endeavorers 
which  Christ  taught,  and  which  alone  can  of  Oswego,  N.  Y,,  and  several  conversions 
make  the  intellectual  at  tainment  potent  or  have  resulted  from  this  praiseworthy  personal 
worthy  the  effort.  work. 


five  thousand  volumes  carefully  selected  for 
purposes  of  study  and  investigation.  On  the 
fourth  floor,'  too,  [are  the  senior  parlors,  fur¬ 
nished  with  comfortable  divans  and  tea  tables, 
both  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  college 
girl.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  rooms  one  might 
find  these  accessories  of  student  life.  And,  if 
one  were  permitted  to  look  into  one  of  the 
rooms  on  a  Saturday  night,  one  might  find  a 
number  of  girls  curled  up  among  the  pillows 
of  a  divan,  sipping  tea  and  some  kneeling  on 
the  floor  about  a  chafing  dish,  perhaps— stirring 
fudges.  On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  large  art 
galleries  and  studios  supplied  with  casts  and 
models.  In  the  basement  is  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  girls  work  three  times  each  week 
under  the  instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher. 
Here,  too,  are  the  scientific  laboratories.  The 
entire  building  is  heated  with  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  From  basement  to 
garret  run  two  main  stairways,  between  which 
is  the  elevator.  Thus  the  main  building  fur¬ 
nishes  a  complete  and  adequate  working  basis 
for  the  activities  of  the  students  and  faculty. 

The  resident  students,  limited  to  two  hun¬ 
dred,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  far  west  to  the  extreme  east.  The 
college,  offering  as  it  does  not  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education  of  the  larger  universities 
and  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  home  life,  attracts  a  class  of  girls 
in  every  way  desirable.  Earnest,  ambitions 
and  refined. 

The  faculty  includes  men  of  wide  experience 
and  broad  learning  and  women  of  education 
and  culture.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  not  only  carry  degrees  from  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  our  own  country,  but  have  received 
training  abroad.  On  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  students,  each  one  comes  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  instructor  and  receives 
individual  care.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  a  small  college  has  over  a 
large  one.  And,  in  this  day  of  high  pressure  and 

pid  work,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 


to  the  various  wings  of  the  building.  In  the 
west  wing  are  situated  the  parlors  and  society 
rooms,  luxuriously  furnished  and  equipped 
with  large  and  well  selected  libraries.  In  the 
east  wing  are  the  offices  of  the  president  and 
registrar  and  the  scientific  rooms.  Occupying 
the  entire  north  wing  is  the  dining-room.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  are  the  recitation 
and  living-rooms  and  the  reading-room  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  leading  magazines  and  papers. 
On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  college  library  with 
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HOME  DEPARTMExNT. 

OCR  COLORS. 

By  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Red  !  Mis  the  hue  of  battle. 

The  pledge  of  victory ; 

In  sunset  light,  in  northern  night. 

It  flashes  brave  and  free. 

“Then  paint  with  red  thy  banner,” 

Quoth  Freedom  to  the  land, 

“  And  when  thy  sons  go  forth  to  war 
This  sign  be  in  their  hand  I  ” 

White  !  'tis  the  sign  of  purity. 

Of  everlasting  truth ; 

The  snowy  robe  of  childhood, 

The  stainless  mail  of  youth. 

Then  paint  with  white  thy  Iianner. 

And  pure  as  northern  snow. 

May  these  thy  stately  children 
In  truth  and  honor  go. 

Blce  :  ’tis  the  tint  of  heaven. 

The  morning’s  gold-shot  arch. 

The  burning  deeps  of  noontide. 

The  stars’  unending  march. 

Then  paint  with  blue  thy  banner. 

And  bid  thy  children  raise 
At  daybreak,  noon,  and  eventide 
Their  hymn  of  love  and  praise. 

VAUJRand  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  threefold  strength  to-day 
Raise  high  the  flag  triumphant. 

The  banner  glad  and  gay. 

“  And  keep  thou  well  thy  colors,” 

Quoth  Freedom  to  the  land. 


And  ’gainst  a  world  of  evil 
Thy  sons  and  thou  shall  stand.” 


TEIIDIE'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

For  The  Little  People, 

“O,  Dottie,  I’m  just  misernhie The  words 
awakened  Dottie  Barker  out  of  a  sound  sleep. 
It  was  only  live  o’clock  in  the  morning;  but 
Fourth  of  July  had  already  begun.  The  can¬ 
nons  were  firing,  the  bells  were  ringing  and 
the  bang,  whiz,  fizz  of  the  fire  crackers  were 
beard  in  the  land. 

“Teddie,  I’m  just  as  sorry  for  you  as  I  can 
be,  ’  ’  replied  Dottie,  as  she  rubbed  open  her 


his  eyes  far  enough  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
flags  waving  over  the  tall  buildings  in  town. 

No  wonder  Teddie  said  he  was  miserable. 
Fourth  of  July  is  a  boy’s  special  day,  and  it 
only  comes  once  a  year.  Teddie’s  big  brothers 
conld  go  and  have  all  the  fun  they  wanted  to ; 
but  Teddie  had  been  ill,  and  the  doctor  said 
he  was  not  strong  enough  for  any  such  excite¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  might  bring  on  a  relapse. 

Teddie  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  disease 
a  relapse  was;  but  he  supposed  it  was  some¬ 
thing  dreadful.  His  mother  did  know,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  had  told  him  the  night  before 
that  he  must  not  think  of  going  to  town  with 
the  boys,  but  must  stay  and  play  at  home. 
Bridget  would  make  him  strawberry  ice  cream 
and  some  little  cakes  with  chocolate  frosting. 

Teddie  liked  chocolate  frosting;  but  even  ice 
cream  and  chocolate  frosting  would  not  make 
up  for  parades  and  cannons  and  fireworks; 
still  they  had  their  good  points  and  he  appre¬ 
ciated  that  fact,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  would 
be  ready  to  do  his  part  by  them  when  the 
proper  time  came. 

Dottie  was  the  dearest,  sweetest  sister  in  the 
world  and,  when  she  was  dressed,  she  told 
Teddie  she  guessed  they  could  get  up  a  Fourth 
of  July  all  their  own  selves.  Was  not  Pompey 
home?  He  was  such  a  clever  dog  that  he 
could  parade  and  do  lots  of  tricks,  and  weren’t 
there  still  two  wooden  soldiers  left  out  of  the 
Christmas  dozen,  and  couldn’t  they  make  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  live  solders?  And  couldn’t 
she  herself  march?  Grandpa  had  told  her  a 
story  about  a  woman  joining  the  army  and 
fighting  as  well  as  a  man.  And  Teddie !  Conld 
he  not  make  believe  he  was  General  George 
Washington?  Dottie  would  make  him  a  soldier 
cap  out  of  some  pretty  red  paper  she  had  and 
put  a  peacock’s  feather  in  it.  There  was  a 
bunch  of  peacock’s  feathers  in  the  parlor,  and 
mamma  would  surely  let  her  have  one. 

Dottie  soon  had  the  cap  made  and  then  she 
tied  one  of  her  own  pretty  sashes  with  fringe 


sleepy  eyes  to  see  Teddy  standing  by  her  bed¬ 
side  in  his  willie-winkies. 

“Sam  and  Rob  have  gone  to  town  I  heard 
them  go  ont  ever  so  long  ago.  O,  dear,  dear, 
it  seems  as  if  I  conld  not  bear  it!’’ 

“Poor  Teddie!’’  said  Dottie,  still  sleepily. 

“There’ll  be  the  parade  and  the  bicycle  race 
and  the  men  running  in  bags  and  the  fireworks 
and  lots  of  things,’’  Teddie  went  on  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  “and  I  can’t  see  one  of  them. 
I  ’spose  you’ll  go  with  the  Brown  girls,  Dattie.  ’’ 

“No,  Teddie,  dear,  I  shall  not  go  and  leave 
you.  It  would  not  be  any  pleasure  for  me  to 
see  all  the  sights,  if  you  had  to  stay  at  home 
alone.  ’  ’ 

Dottle  got  up  and  began  to  dress  herself, 
while  Teddie  went  back  to  his  room  to  hang 
out  of  the  window  and  try  if  he  could  strain 


on  it  around  General  Washington’s  waist. 
Teddie  found  Sam’s  sword,  which  Uncle  John 
had  given  him  Christmas  and  really  that  was 
a  very  soldierly  looking  fellow  that  smiled  back 
at  him  ont  of  mamma’s  long  mirror. 

Pompey  held  his  gun  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  military  training  school,  and  tried  to 
obey  all  the  orders  his  General  gave  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Teddie  became  so  in¬ 
terested  in  his  own  parade  that  he  forgot  about 
being  miserable.  Mannna  sat  by  the  window 
and  Bridget  came  ont  of  the  kitchen  door  to 
see  the  procession  form.  They  clapped  their 
hands  and  Bridget  got  a  flag  and  waved  it. 

When  the  parade  was  over,  Bridget  treated 
the  soldiers  to  her  fine  strawberry  ice  cream 
and  chocolate  cakes,  and  she  bowed  her  head 
low  in  honor  of  the  great  General  when  she 


waited  on  him.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  had  ever  waited  on  a  General  and  she 
said  she  should  feel  grand  as  long  as  she  lived 
and  never  forget  the  occasion. 

The  Brown  girls  went  by  dressed  in  white 
and  the  Bradley  twins  in  pink.  They  were  very 
sorry  Dottie  could  not  go  with  them,  but 
Dottie  did  not  feel  sorry.  Her  heart  was  filled 
with  happiness,  because  she  was  making  her 
little  brother  Teddie  so'happy. 

Teddie’s  father  had  been  away  on  business 
for  a  fortiight,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  came 
home  very  unexpectedly,  and  brought  some 
fireworks  with  him.  In  the  evening  he  set 
them  off,  and  Dottie  and  Teddie  had  a  firework 
show  after  all. 

W’hen  Teddie  went  to  bed  he  kissed  Dottie 
and  said,  ,“  I ’ll 'never’’ forget  how  good  you 
were  to  stay  at  home  and  play  ‘Fourth  of  July’ 
with  me  to-day  when  [all  the  other  girls  and 
boys  went  to  town.  ’’ 

“I’ve  had  a  beautiful y day, ’’  said  Dottie, 
“and  Teddie  you  don’t'feeljso  miserable’  to¬ 
night,  do  you?’’ 

“ Miserable,' no,  indeed;  I  feel  fine.  This 
has  been  a  boss  Fourth  [of  July  and  I  shall  not 
forget  it.’’  _ _  S.  T.  P. 

HOW  WE  KEPT  THE  FOURTH  OP  JULY  IN 
SEOUL,  KOREA. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Underwood. 

Away  out  here  in  the^  orient  are  many  little 
companies  of  exiles,  whose  hearts  thrill  with 
as  high  a  patriotism  as  those  who  have  never 
left  their  native  shores,  and  who  love  the  dear 
home  land  all  the  more  warmly,  that  foot  may 
not  tread  the  beloved  soil,  eye  may  not  see 
those  rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hills,  and  ear 
may  not  hear  the  speech  of  the  fatherland. 
Among  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  been 
born  here,  this  feeling  of  the  parents  is  intensi¬ 
fied.  The  enthusiasm  of  their  little  hearts  for 
“nur  country,’’  “our  flag’’  and  “our  army  and 
navy,’’  seems  to  know  no  bounds  and  they 
wait  the  bi  monthly  arrival  of  mails,  and  the 
daily  telegrams,  for  the  latest  news  of  the  war 
as  hungrily  as  you  at  home  welcome  your 
newspaper  extras,  with  every  event  enlarged, 
commented  upon  and  illustrated.  No  doubt  we 
lose  much ;  but  we  had  heard  of  Dewey  and 
Manila,  and  Hobson  with  his  eight  gallant 
heroes,  and  the  Merrimac  (though  not  yet  had 
we  learned  of  Sampson’s  victory),  and  filled 
with  a  just  pride  and  enthusiasm  we  felt  we 
must  keep  the  Fourth  with  rejoicing. 

Our  American  minister  had  invited  the 
“grown  ups’’  \vith  the  foreign  residents  and 
representatives  for  the  evening;  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to,  and  must,  have  a  celebration,  too, 
so,  as  our  house  was  the  largest  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  houses,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  children 
over  one  year  of  age  and  all  the  parents  thereof 
should  gather  here  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Fourth,  to  celebrate  our  Independence  Day  in 
the  true  American  fashion,  after  the  pattern 
so  well  remembered  of  our  own  childhood, 
with  flags,  fireworks,  speeches,  music,  feasting 
and  firecrackers. 

In  an  Asiatic  town,  where  almost  nothing 
American  can  be  bought,  it  is  not  easy  to  have 
things  “like  home,’’  unless  one  has  sent  orders 
four  months  previous  to  San  Francisco  and 
New  York.  But  we  decided  to  make  the  most 
of  materials  at  hand. 

First  of  all  we  resurrected  an  old  color  box 
not  used  for  years,  and  painted  “Old  Glory’’ 
on  the  requisite  number  of  sheets  of  note  paper, 
on  which  were  then  inscribed  invitations,  with 
a  pathetic  plea  added  for  the  loan  of  flags  and 
the  gift  of  red,  white,  or  blue  flowers. 

Thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  past  years,  we 
found  on  searching  our  store-room  quite  a 
number  of  larger  and  smaller  flags  in  a  tolera¬ 
ble  state  of  preservation.  We  purchased  some 
white  lawn  at  four  cents  a  yard,  and  tearing 
the  breadths  in  two  had  half  dyed  blue  by  the 
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Korean  laundress.  The  ladies  of  the  Methodist 
school  had  a  bolt  of  Turkey  red,  bought  some 
time  ago,  at  Vladivostock  in  Russia,  for  their 
little  pupils.  This  they  kindly  loaned  and  this 
with  our  blue  and  white  lawn  was  festooned 
across  the  dining-room  and  the  house  front. 

With  our  own  and  our  borrowed  flags,  and 
all  the  ships,  guns,  swords  and  other  military 
paraphernalia,  of  which  our  small  son  has  a 
pretty  good  assortment  (most  of  which  bore 
more  or  loss  the  scars  of  battle,  and  were 


One  of  our  neighbors  contributed  a  cake  stuck 
full  of  tiny  flags,  which  had  been  painted  by 
the  children,  and  this  with  one  or  two  other 
cakes,  cherries  and  apricots  from  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  and  our  own  trees,  and  sandwiches, 
made  up  our  children’s  menu.  Our  ice  obtained 
from  a  Korean  dealer  comes  round  not  in  a 
great  wagon  with  huge  horses,  but  carried  in 
a  straw  sack  on  a  man’s  back.  He  usually 
carries  enough  for  half-hi  customers'and  makes 
hisTrounds  twice  a  day. 


>ll>SIO\.\ltY  KEMllENI  K  IN  KllltKN 


therefore  the  more  beloved  and  honored),  we 
proceeded  to  decorate  the  rooms.  A  picture  of 
Admiral  Dewey  was  cut  from  the  Chicago 
Interior  by  a  dear  young  patriot  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  neatly  pasted  on  grey  cartridge  paper, 
and  placed  in  a  frame  which  had  held  her 
favorite  Madonna  She  then  prepared  a  lovely 
wreath  of  laurel  which  was  hung  round  the 
hero  in  a  place  of  honor  on  the  wall.  She  also 
made  a  flag  in  a  box  of  sand,  of  alternate  rows 
of  red  and  white  hollyhocks,  with  white  ones 
on  a  blue  ground  for  stars,  and  a  shield  of  rows 
of  white  clover  blossoms  and  red  berries,  with 
clover  blossom  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The 
Ship  of  State,  a  large  toy  vessel  made  long  ago 
by  a  navy  man  for  one  of  the  legation  boys, 
stood  on  the  organ  decked  with  ivy  in  all  her 
rigging  and,  from  stem  to  stern,  fires  of  red 
berries  blazing  from  her  port  holes. 

Not  to  forget  Matanzas  we  hunted  up  the 
mule  on  which  the  children  last  Christmas 
pinned  innumerable  tails,  wrote  under  it  the 
inscription,  “The  Spanish  Martyr  at  Matan¬ 
zas,’’  in  memory  of  the  tale  pinned  by  Spanish 
children  to  that  mule,  and  hung  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  wall. 

On  the  long  dinner  table  stood  a  toy  man-of- 
war,  in  a  surging  sfa  of  blue  lawn,  flanked  by 
toy  cannon  bought  for  four  cents  each  in  .Japan 
some  months  before,  and  at  each  child's  plate 
with  spoon  and  napkin  lay  a  tiny  flag.  A 
whole  box  full  of  them  had  been  sent  a  couple 
of  years  before,  by  an  indulgent  grandmother, 
to  our  little  son.  Blue  vases  with  red  and 
white  flowers  stood  about  everywhere. 

No  fireworks  were  to  be  had,  but  we  bought 
plenty  of  big  cannon-firecrackers  and  several 
packages  of  little  ones  from  the  Chinaman  who 
keeps  a  sort  of  general  provision  store. 

We  borrowed  our  neighbors’  ice  cream  freez¬ 
ers  and  opened  some  tins  of  condensed  milk, 
and,  as  lemons  could  not  be  had,  with  raspberry 
juice,  a  little  citric  acid,  sugar  and  water,  pre¬ 
pared  a  very  refreshing  substitute  for  lemonade. 


Twenty-eight  children,  all  the  little  Ameri¬ 
cans  (and  a  few  little  Britishers),  and  nearly 
as  many  fathers  and  mothers  assembled 
promptly  at  half  past  four,  while  you  were 
sound  asleep  dreaming  of  Fourth  of  July.  Ex¬ 
ercises  began  by  singing  three  verses  of  Yankee 
Doodle  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  then  we 
had  a  speech  by  an  American  gentleman,  en¬ 
thusiastically  applauded  with  voice,  feet  and 
hands,  especially  at  every  mention  of  Uncle 
Sam,  President  McKinley  or  Admiral  Dewey. 
Then  more  Yankee  Doodle,  then  a  beautiful 
poem  recited  by  one  of  our  little  Methodist 
daughters,  after  which  came  the  reading  by 
the  host  of  an  article  in  The  Independent  on 
Admiral  Dewey’s  victory.  This  was  followed 
by  the  singing  of  “Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean.”  Then  came  a  recitation  by  the  elder 
son  of  our  American  minister,  and  then  another 
recitation  by  the  son  of  our  leading  Methodist 
missionary.  After  this  more  Yankee  Doodle, 


TIIK  GRNKIUL  TROVI^ION  BTORR 

more  cheers,  more  enthusia.sm.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  arrived  and  received  a  salute  with 
the  requisite  number  of  cannon-firecrackers, 
and  was  given  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  The 
minister’s  second  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  then  gave 
a  spirited  recitation  on  the  “Passing  of  the 


Flag,  ”  and  was  followed  by  the  little  host, 
with  some  similar  verses. 

After  this  w’e  all  sang,  “My  Country,  ’tis  of 
Thee,”  and  then  came  the  reading  of  the 
“Declaration  of  Independence”  by  one  of  the 
missionaries,  which  of  course  was  followed  by 
a  salute  of  a  lot  more  cannon-firecrackers,  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  our  windows,  and  to  the 
alarm  of  his  majesty  (who  sent  round  to  in¬ 
quire  if  a  new  revolution  had  broken  out),  and 
to  the  frantic  delight  of  the  children. 

Refreshments  were  now  served,  and  this 
part  of  the  program  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
we  sang  “God  Save  the  Queen”  to  please  one 
or  two  English  families  who  had  joined  us. 
Then  the  grand  “Star  Spangled  Banner,  ”  after 
which  firecrackers  and  punk  were  distributed 
and  all  but  the  women  and  babies  resorted  to 
the  garden,  where  the  missionaries  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  fun  of  firing  crackers  with 
more  zest  than  the  boys,  if  that  were  possible. 

When  all  the  crackers  were  gone  the  party 
dispersed,  feeling  they  had  done  their  duty  to 
Uncle  Sam  according  to  their  ability,  for  that 
day  at  least^ _ _ 

A  SUMMER'S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Mr.  Richmond  handed  his  wife  her 
letter  of  credit  she  thanked  him  effusively, 
but  made  no  reference  to  the  means  by  which 
he  had  got  it.  Though  fond  of  talking,  Mrs. 
Richmond  knew  when  to  drop  a  subject.  Her 
thought  was,  “How  lucky  that  he  has  been  so 
obstinate  till  now  about  the  old  place,  for  we 
were  never  in  such  straits  before.  He  must 
have  realized  a  good  deal  on  it  besides  what 
he  has  paid  out  for  bills  and  given  me  and 
that  will  keep  him  quiet  about  the  bonds. 
Good  heavens,  if  things  don’t  improve,  I  could 
wish  the  steamer  would  sink  and  done  with  it  I  ” 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  justly  proud  of  her 
domestic  generalship,  and  it  never  stood  her 
in  better  stead  than  in  the  present  crisis.  She 
marshalled  her  household  and  her  extra  help¬ 
ers — never  sparing  herself — to  such  good  pur¬ 
pose  that  before  the  end  of  the  week  the  great 
house  had  assumed  the  air  of  rigid  order  and 
muffled  gloom  suited  to  the  season,  and  to  the 
fact  that  its  only  occupant  would  be  its  master. 
Every  detail  of  arrangement  for  the  travellers 
was  adjusted  with  absolute  nicety. 

Wednesday  morning  she  made  known  her 
plan  for  Elizabeth.  “You  have  got  your  own 
way  about  staying  with  papa  instead  of  going 
with  me,”  she  said,  “and  now,  all  considered, 
I  have  decided  that  it  is  best  that  you  should 
go  to-morrow  to  your  aunt’s.  I  can’t  leave 
everything  till  the  last  and  I  don’t  want  you 
staying  on,  a  In  Dale,  with  Micawber,  upsetting 
the  house,  and  spoiling  the  servants  and  wast¬ 
ing  money.  You  know,”  she  added  more 
mildly,  seeing  her  daughter’s  cheeks  blaze  and 
her  eyes  fill,  “that  the  only  hope  of  getting 
papa  up  there  is  your  going — and  staying. 
Perhaps  he  will  go  up  for  next  Sunday.  And 
Elizabeth,  lintni!  I  positively  forbid  your 
coming  to  the  city  before  I  get  back  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  even  for  a  day.  You  needn’t  fret  about 
missing  a  few  weeks  of  'school  for  you’re 
always  head  and  neck  beyond  your  class.  It 
rather  hurts  a  young  girl’s  prospects  to  be  too 
clever,  and  I  may  decide  not  to  send  you  back 
to  school  in  the  autumn.  Don’t  interrupt, 
please,  I  have  no  time  to  argue  ;_and  don’t  flare 
up  about  it  till  the  time  comes.  What  I  want, 
Bessie,  and  with  all  I  have  on  'my  mind,  and 
ready  to  drop  I  am  so  tired,  I  have  lain  awake 
nights  to  think  it  over — what  I  want  you  to  do 
this  summer,  is  to  practice  your  music,  and  to 
learn  a  little  practical  sense,  and  to  get  a  taste 
of  society.  Your  aunt  knows  nice  people, 
those  Vernons  and  DuBoises,  for  instance.  I 
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don’t  believe  you  half  know  what  clothes 
you’ve  got,  but  your  aunt  will  appreciate  your 
wardrobe.  Ah  me,  if  that  precious  old  crea¬ 
ture  would  tolerate  noise  and  would  take  in 
Charlie,  I  might  hope  for  a  bit  of  rest  on  the 
voyage;  but  no  one  ever  considers  mf.” 

•I  With  a  deep  sigh,  the  anxious  browed  mother 
hurried  away  to  see  to  Elizabeth’s  packing. 

“It  is  cruel  of  mamma,  ’ ’  Bessie  declared 
passionately  to  Maud,  “just  cruel  tyranny! 
Why,  if  I  promised  to  go  away  Saturday,  why 
couldn’t  I  have  the  little  fun  of  seeing  you  off, 
and  come  home  with  papa  to  take  off  the  first 
loneliness!  I  won’t  be  sent  away  so— I  will 
stay.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  help  me,  Maud?” 
“Bessie  darling,  what  good — ” 

“Sure  enough,  what?  Of  course  what  you 
and  I  and  papa  would  like  counts  for  nothing.  ’  ’ 
“Oh,  Bessie,  don’t  talk  so,  don’t  feel  so. 
You  will  be  so  sorry  when  mamma  is  on  the 
ocean  and  you  think  what  might  happen.  You 
know  mamma  plans  and  plans  for  the  good  of 
ns  all.  She  says  she  never  thinks  of  herself, 
it’s  all  for  us.  See  how  she  slaves  for  us  and 
how  many  things  she  has  to  take  care  of  and 
how  splendidly  she’does  it.  No  wonder  she  is 
nervous  if  we  don’t  yield  to  her  judgment.” 

“Don’t  yield!  when,  I  should  like  to  know? 
I  don’t  want  mamma  to  slave  for  me,  I’d  rather 
she’d  be  nice  to  me.  And  what  sense  is  there 
in  ‘  slaving,  ’  I’d  like  to  know  ?  I  hate  so  many 
things — things— things !  Maud  you  don’t  see, 
you  are  blind.  I  can  see  that  it  is  all  just  kill¬ 
ing  papa.”  Elizabeth’s  words  sounded  even 
more  dreadful  to  herself  than  to  her  shocked 
gentle  sister,  because  to  her  they  meant  more 
than  a  passionate  expression  of  helpless  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  tears  that  followed  had 
the  bitterness  of  long  pent  waters. 

“Don’t,  deary,  don’t,”  Maud  said  over  and 
over,  “for  my  sake  don’t  say  such  things,  and 
don’t  cry  so.  We  shall  be  parted  such  a  little 
while  and  then  things  will  be  better.  Harry’s 
influence  will  help,  and  everything  will  be 
better.  It  is  only  for  a  little  time.  ’  ’ 

So  she  said  again  as  the  sisters  kissed  each 
other  for  the  premature  good- bye;  “Only  a 
little  while,  only  till  October.  ’  ’ 

No  small  part  of  Mrs.  Richmond’s  skilful 
management  that  week  was  the  eluding  of  t^te 
d-tites  with  her  husband.  Of  course  he  was 
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But  a  wage-earner  can  get  more  for 
his  personal  services  if  in  strong  and 
vigorous  health.  The  blood  is  the  life- 
giving  and  strength-making  part  of  the 
system.  If  it  is  pure,  all  is  well;  if  not., 
it  should  be  purified  with  Hood's  Sarsa- 
bariliay  which  makes  the  weak  strong. 
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down  town  all  day.  At  dinner,  which  to  the 
last  was  faultless,  Mrs.  Richmond,  no  matter 
what  her  fatigue,  forced  herself  to  look  and 
appear  her  best.  In  the  evening,  Cunningham 
was  always  there,  as  well  as  other  friends;  and 
late  every  night  she  was  busy  with  accounts 
and  notes.  So  they  drifted  on  until  Saturday. 

Mr.  Richmond  was  obliged  to  be  at  his  office 
early  that  morning  and  was  delayed  by  fresh 
difficulties  and  complications,  so  that  he  had 
barely  time  to  get  to  the  steamer.  As,  over¬ 
heated  and  breathless, he  fairly  stumbled  aboard, 
he  was  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  anxiety  his 
non-appearance  was  causing.  A  great  wave 
of  tenderness  welled  up  in  his  heart  toward 
those  from  whom  the  Atlantic  would  soon  sep¬ 
arate  him.  But  when  he  gained  the  deck  and 
caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  daughter  he  expe¬ 
rienced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 

There  they  stood  smiling  and  chatting,  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  smiling  friends.  So  many 
of  the  group  held  flowers  that  it  looked  like  a 
May  party — pretty  blushing  Maud  its  queen. 
Cunningham’s  air  of  easy,  elegant  assurance,  as 
he  bent  over  his  betrothed  caused  the  father 
a  keen  pang  of  jealousy.  It  seemed  but  yester¬ 
day  that  that  fair  young  daughter  was  prattling 
on  his  knee — his  very  own;  and  now  she  be¬ 
longed  to  a  man  he  barely  liked. 

His  wife  had  never  looked  more  stylish  and 
stately  than  in  her  dark  green  tailor-made  suit. 
Her  gracious  mien  had  no  suggestion  of  the 
domination  and  asperity  that  had  marred  his 
life  for  twenty  odd  years.  And  where  was 
Charlie?  Doubtless  absorbed  looking  at  the 
machinery  his  father  had  promised  to  show 
him.  After  all,  what  was  he  to  his  family  but 
their  banker,  their  money  machine?  What 
would  they  care  if  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
stopped  for  no  good-byes? 

At  that  bitter  moment  Charlie  grasped  his 
hand.  “Papa,”  he  cried,  “I’ve  been  on  the 
look  out  for  you  this  hour.  I’d  have  gone  back 
if  you  hadn’t  come ;  nobody  could  have  made 
me  go  if  you  hadn’t  come.  It’s  hateful  enough 
to  have  to  go  without  Bess.  ’  ’ 

At  the  touch  of  those  warm,  clinging  hands, 
the  ring  of  the  eager  young  voice,  the  banker 
was  the  father  again.  In  a  moment  more  he 
was  one  of  that  charmed  circle,  was  being 
laughingly  scolded,  pitied,  congratulated, 
caressed,  till  his  hungry  heart  grew  strong  as 
with  a  feast.  Ah,  those  sweet,  swift  minutes 
in  which  wife  and  daughter  clung  to  either 
arm,  while  Charlie  still  grasped  his  hand; 
looking  up  into  his  face,  not  as  was  often  the 
case  with  snllenness  or  perversity,  but  with 
affection  only  in  his  shining  eyes. 

Cruelly  soon  the  first  signal  sounded  for 
going  ashore.  Mr.  Richmond  started  as  from 
a  pleasant  dream.  “Henrietta,”  he  exclaimed, 
“I  must  speak  to  you  an  instant.  I  don’t  know 
why  I  put  it  off  except  want  of  time  for  a  word 
with  you — perhaps  the  feeling  that  this  would 
be  the  most  effective  time.  ”  He  smiled  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  smile  as  he  drew  her  a  little  apart. 

“Write,  dear,”  she  said,  turning  pale  to  her 
lips,  “write.  I  will  write  by  the  pilot  boat. 
See,  the  people  are  going  off.  Harry  wants  to 
speak  to  you ;  his  sister  wants  to  say  good-bye 
to  me.  ” 

But  he  held  her  arm  like  a  vise.  “Henri 
etta,”  he  half  whispered,  “I  don’t  pretend  to 


have  been  a  model  husband,  but  I  have  never 
lied  to  you— never  broken  my  promises  to  you. 

I  have  mortgaged  the  Fields,  but  new  claims 
have  come  up — yesterday — this  morning.  And 
I  must  have  the  use  of  those  bonds.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  now  may  stand  between  me  and 
ruin.  Say  you  release  me  from  that  pledge. 
Say  it,  wife,  if  you  ever  loved  me.” 

“It  is  too  late,”  she  faltered.  “Everthing 
that  was  stored  in  the  safe-deposit  is  in  my 
tranks  in  the  hold  before  this.” 

He  dropped  her  arm  as  though  it  had  been  a 
snake,  but  clutched  it  again. 

‘You  durt'd!"  he  muttered,  “to  take  away 
my  family  plate  and  jewels — and  those  bonds!” 

“The  Richmond  treasures  are  safe,  safer 
away  from  your  reach  for  a  time.  Don’t  im¬ 
agine  that  I  shall  risk  their  safety.  Charles, 
people  are  staring  at  us!  For  heaven’s  sake 
don’t  have  a  scene  here.  Think  of  Maud. 
Hark!  they  are  saying  you  muxt  go.” 

Where  are  those  bonds?”  Every  faculty 
was  concentrated  in  the  question.  “What  have 
you  done  with  those  bonds?” 

The  pallor  of  her  face  gave  place  to  crimson, 
her  averted  eyes  met  his  defiantly,  as  she  an¬ 
swered,  “I  did  with  those  paltry  bonds — which 
were  my  own — what  men  are  doing  every  day 
with  all  that  stands  between  their  families  and 
want— I  speculated  with  them  and  lost  them.  ’  ’ 
“Papa!  Papa  Richmond!”  called  Charlie 
tugging  at  his  sleeve,  “are  you  going  to 
Europe  or  on  shore — which?” 

“Oh  papa,  dearest  papa,”  sobbed  Maud  on 
his  neck,  “it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  you.  It 
never  was  so  hard  before.  But,”  smiling  up 
through  tears,  “it  is  only  for  a  little  while.  ’ ’ 
“My  dear  sir,  you  really  must  get  off,  you 
know,”  urged  Cunningham,  gently  drawing 
Maud  away.  “Trust  Mrs.  Richmond  to  <iiir 
care,  and  Charlie  too,”  laying  his  free  hand  on 
the  boy’s  heaving  shoulder. 

“Come,  come,  Richmond;  have  it  over  and 
come  along  with  me,”  said  a  jolly,  florid,  lit¬ 
tle  gentleman  with  a  big  American  Beauty 
from  his  wife’s  bouquet  in  his  button  hole. 
“We  grass  widowers  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by 
this  time,  like  the  eels.  ’  ’ 

Somehow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  kissed 
each  other  as  marionette  couples  do  at  the 
show;  and  somehow  Mr.  Richmond  found  him¬ 
self  with  the  crowd  on  the  dock,  mechanically 
waving  his  hand  as  the  great  steamer  left  its 
mooring  and  steamed  out  into  the  Bay. 

(To  he  Omtinuetl.) 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

Coffee  ice  cream,  or,  still  better,  cnf^  parfail, 
is  a  most  ac  eptable  dessert  this  terribly  hot 
weather.  Take  a  pint  of  strong  coffee,  sweeten 
it  very  sweet  and  cool  it.  Whip  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  sweet  cream  till  very  light ;  then 
add  little  by  little  the  sweetened  coffee,  whip¬ 
ping  it  in  till  it  is  all  light  and  well  mixed. 
The  cream  must  be  kept  very  cool  or  it  will 
curdle,  When  well  whipped,  freeze  in  a  patent 
freezer.  When  frozen  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
table  in  tall  slender  glasses  with  a  little 
whipped  cream  on  the  top.  It  makes  a  very 
pretty,  as  well  as  a  delicious  dessert  for  a  hot 
day. 

One  of  the  most  cooling  and  refreshing 
drinks  is  currant  shrub.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  must  be  made  at  home.  Boil  a 
pint  of  currant  juice  and  a  pound  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  for  six 
minutes ;  remove  from  the  stove  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  till  quite  cool.  When  cold,  bottle  or 
can  it  and  keep  in  a  cool  dark  closet  or  cellar. 
Two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  shrub  in  a  glass  of 
iced  water  is  very  pleasant  on  a  hot  day. 

Dark  green  is  the  best  and  healthiest  color 
for  bed-room  shades  or  blinds,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  oculists.  Dark  blue  is  the  next 
best  color,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  green. 

The  following  recipes  have  been  tried  by  the 
editor  of  this  department  and  found  satisfac¬ 
tory: 


A  very  pleasant  substitute  for  oatmeal  is  the 
new  breakfast  cereal,  Pillsbury’s  Vitos,  a  prep¬ 
aration  containing  the  most  nourishing  proper¬ 
ties  of  wheat,  which  is  as  easily  prepared  as 
oatmeal. 

Have  four  and  one  half  cups  of  boiling  water 
in  a  saucepan  or  kettle,  stir  in  gradually  one 
cup  full  of  Vitos  Breaskfast  Cereal,  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  salt.  Let  it  boil  two  minutes, 
then  cook  in  a  doable  boiler  for  half  an  hour 
— it  improves  with  boiling  and  may  remain  on 
the  stove  longer.  With  the  single  saucepan, 
fifteen  minutes  will  prepare  it  for  the  table, 
but  it  requires  attention  and  a  vigorous  stir  to 
keep  it  from  scorching. 

Vitos  Blanc  Mange.— In  warm  weather  a 
very  palatable  dish  is  made  by  substituting  hot 
milk  for  hot  water.  It  is  necessary  to  place 
the  saucepan  in  another  of  hot  water  to  keep 
the  cereal  from  burning.  Cook  until  quite  stiff 
and  pour  into  jelly  glasses,  filling  them  half 
full,  or  into  cups,  having  them  first  moistened 
with  cold  water  to  keep  the  blanc  mange  from 
sticking  to  the  glass.  VThen  cold,  set  on  the 
jce ;  serve  with  whipped  or  plain  cream.  This 
with  fruit  or  jam  makes  a  nice  luncheon  dessert. 

Fruit  furnishes  a  first  course  in  many  break¬ 
fasts,  but  often  proves  more  acceptable  served 
with  the  cereal.  Strawberries,  blueberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  bananas  in  their 
natural  state  are  very  good  with  it.  Baked 
apples,  stewed  prunes  or  stewed  apricots  may 
I  also  be  used  when  small  fruits  are  out  of  season. 


Dear  Conductor  :  A  little  bird  fell  out  of 
the  nest  before  it  could  fly,  and  it  fell  into  a 
deep  hollow  hole  in  a  tree  and  my  Aunt  Grace 
saw  it  and  took  it  out  of  the  hole  and  showed 
it  to  Aunt  Bertha.  Then  Aunt  Grace  made  as 
box  for  it,  and  by  the  time  we  got  there, 
mamma  and  I  found  it  in  the  box  with  a  nest 
of  grass  and  they  fed  it  on  worms.  The  bird 
grew’  and  learned  to  hop.  We  found  another 
one  learning  to  fly.  I  made  a  deep  nest  for  it 
in  a  tree  and  let  the  bird  stay  there  in  the 
daytime.  I  played  I  w’as  the  mother  bird  and 
we  had  a  party  under  the  tree  with  lemonade 
and  lady  fingers  and  nearly  all  the  college  girls 
came.  They  liked  the  bird.  The  bird  knew 
Aunt  (Jrace  and  would  not  sit  on  anyone  else’s 
finger  but  hers.  The  bird  had  brown  and  grey 
feathers  and  a  yellow  beak.  Do  you  suppose 
it  was  a  sparrow? 

There  are  a  great  many  birds  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

They  have  beautiful  trees  to  live  in.  We  saw 
robins  and  an  oriole  and  many  other  kinds  of 
birds.  PniLLip.s,  six  years  old. 

Passengers  in  the  Observation  Car  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  the  last  week  in  which 
papers  can  be  received  competing  for  the  prize 
to  be  awarded  in  the  issue  of  July  (i.  This  is 
to  be  given  to  the  one  who  has  found  the 
greatest  variety  of  bird’s  nests  and  has  sent  the 
best  and  most  accurate  description  of  what  he 
or  she  has  observed.  All  reports  must  reach 
ns  by  the  30th.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  these  observations  at  this  beautiful 
season  of  the  year  and  we  hope  for  many 
reports  as  good  as  some  already  received. 
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MATINS. 

L.  E.  Chittenden. 

Hosanna  !  sang  the  bobolink. 

And  Glory  !  critsl  the  lark. 

Their  voices  woke  the  morning. 

Gold  arrows  pierced  the  dark. 

Then  all  the  feathered  choristers 
Sang  joyful  jubilees ; 

The  sleeping  world  was  thrilling  sweet 
With  heavenly  harmonies. 

—The  Chtirchmiiii. 

IiIRI>  MIGRATIONS. 

The  distances  over  which  birds  migrate  vary 
between  wide  limits  and  are  often  surprisingly 
great.  The  bobolinks,  which  rear  their  young 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  go  to  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  to  spend  the  winter,  twice 
traverse  a  distance  exceeding  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  circumference  of  our  earth  each  year.  The 
kingbird  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  fifty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  found  in  the 
winter  in  South  America.  The  biennial  pil¬ 
grimages  of  the  little  redstart  exceed  three 
thousand  miles,  and  the  tiny  humming-bird 
two  thousand.  But  that  beautiful  little  sum¬ 
mer  yellow  bird,  which  occasionally  builds  its 
nest  under  our  chamber  windows,  sends  some 
of  its  kin  even  to  the  white  sea-foam  of  the 
Arctic  ocean,  where  they  arrive  the  last  of 
May,  only  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  sun  has 
begun  to  ride  continuously  above  the  horizon, 
and  yet  these  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Guatemala,  over  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
hundred  miles,  leaving  members,  even  of  their 
own  species,  to  spend  the  summer  among 
those  tropical  scenes.  Wonderful  mechanism 
that  which,  in  a  stomach  no  larger  than  a  pea, 
and  an  alimentary  canal  about  six  inches  long, 
will  manufacture  from  two  or  three  slim  cater¬ 
pillars,  a  fly,  a  moth,  or  a  spider,  its  own  fuel 
and  use  it  with  such  incomparable  economy  as 
to  transport  itself  through  the  air  during  the 
whole  night  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles 
per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its 
temperature  at  about  104  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
— F.  H.  King,  Arbor  and  Bird-Day  Annual. 


The  Summer  Morning  Breakfast. 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS,  the  ideal  wheat  food,  does  not  heat  the 
blood.  It  is  sterilized,  and  will  keep  until  used.  Fruit,  Pills¬ 
bury’s  VITOS  with  cream,  and  tea  or  coffee,  form  an  admirable 
menu  for  a  summer  morning  breakfast.  Pillsbury’s  VITOS, 
being  made  from  hard  spring  wheat  grown  in  the  famous  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North,  contains  an  unusual  percentage  of 
gluten,  and  feeds  both  body  and  brain.  It  is  natural 
nourishment  for  summer.  Write  for  book  of  VITOS  recipes. 
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preceding  comments  have  shown  its  value, 
originality  and  timeliness,  but  you  should  not 
fail  to  notice  the  interest  also  of  the 

REV.  DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE’S 

GOSPEL  FOR  A 

WORLD  OF  .  SIN. 

Cloth,  Cr.  8vo,  $1.25. 

Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Yale  University )  says:  “  A  book  so  thought¬ 
ful,  earnest  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  interesting, 
should  and  will  have  many  readers.” 

“Sure  to  be  widely  read.” 

“Apart  from  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  vital  and  wholesome  way 
of  treating  this  supreme  fact  in  the  Christian  faith, 
he  has  evidently  ^en  anxious  to  make  the  discus 
sion  of  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  this  re<ipec' 
he  has  certainly  succeeded.  It  is  a  book  which  is 
sure  to  be  widely  read  and  to  have  influence.’' 

—  Chicago^ 

“  Forcible,  yet  aimple  and  clear.” 

“A  remarkable,  forcible,  yet  simple  and  clear  presen¬ 
tation  .  .  .  one  of  the  basic  books  of  true  Chr  stian 
thought  of  to-day  and  of  all  times.  ” — Boston  Courier. 
His  are  books  not  for  the  theologians 
or  clergymen  alone,  although  to  them 
all  but  indispensable,  but  for  any  reader 
who  is  troubled  by  honest  doubt  or  a 
sense  of  sin . 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT. 

Sixth  Edition,  Cloth,  Cr.  8vo,  $1.25. 

“  The  purity  and  richness  of  the  style  and  its  superior 
simplicity  and  clarity  will  charm  many  a  reader, 
while  the  manifest  sympathy  of  the  author  with 
souls  often  depress  d  by  the  burden  of  s'n  will  open 
the  heart  to  receive  his  teaching.” — Christian  In¬ 
telligencer. 

“  For  a  really  stimnlating  work,  let  me  commend  this 
book.” — The  Standard,  Chicago. 

“  A  remarkable  book.  The  style  is  simple,  yet  pro¬ 
found.” —  The  Evangelist. 

“Wonderfully  stimnlating.” — The  Lutheran. 
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DANIEL  kTbABYLON. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  Book  of  Daniel. 

In  oar  English  Bible  this  book  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  three  great  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  “Minor 
Prophets,”  and  it  has  been  a  very  common 
custom  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  “Greater 
Prophets.  ’  ’  In  comparing  the  titles  of  these 
four  books,  however,  we  at  once  observe  a 
striking  difference.  The  three  larger  books 
are  called  “The  Book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,” 
or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  but  this  book  is  called 
simply  “The  Book  of  Daniel.”  Turning  to 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  see  a  reason  for  this. 
The  book  is  not  ranked  with  the  prophets  at 
all,  bat  with  another  of  the  three  portions  of 
Scripture  into  which  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
divided,  the  Hagiottrapha,  or  Writings.  The 
order  of  books  varies  somewhat  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles,  some  of  which  follow  the  Massoretic 
(7-9  centniy  A.  D. ),  and  some  the  Talmudic 
arrangement.  In  both,  however,  Daniel  is 
placed  near  the  end  of  this  division,  either  jnst 
before  Esther,  or  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
which  latter  (Neheraiah  being  one  book  with 


it)  is  either  the  last  book  in  the  (Hebrew) 
Bible,  or  the  next  to  the  last,  being  followed 
by  Chronicles. 

Since  the  division  called  the  “Prophets”  in¬ 
cluded  both  the  prophetic,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Esther,  Ezra  and  Chronicles,  the  his¬ 
toric  books,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  at  a  first 
gla,nce,  why  Daniel,  which  is  about  equally 
divided  between  history  and  prophecy,  is  not 
included  among  them.  In  the  case  of  Esther, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  question  is  answered 
without  difficulty  by  saying  that  probably  the 
second  division  of  Scripture,  the  “Prophets,” 
was  made  np  and  that  part  of  the  Canon  closed 
before  these  final  historic  records  were  com¬ 
pleted.  In  the  case  ot  Daniel,  the  question 
would  not  be  so  easily  answered  if  we  were 
obliged  to  hold  that  Daniel  w’as  its  author, 
because  according  to  the  history  Daniel  was  a 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  There 
are  few  Sunday-school  teachers  of  to-day  who 
do  not  know  that  it  is  now  questioned  by  schol¬ 
ars  whether  indeed  the  Book  of  Daniel  was 
written  by  him  or  by  some  mach  later  writer, 
and,  indeed,  whether  the  apparently  historical 
chapters  are  historical,  and  not  a  series  of  re¬ 
ligions  stories,  written  at  a  late  period,  with 
special  reference  to  some  crisis  through  which 
Israel  was  then  passing.  ^  To  the  average  Bible 
student  neither  question  is  of  great  importance. 
The  moral  teachings  of  this  book,  as  well  as  its 
Messianic  prophecies,  are  of  the  highest  valne, 
and  their  true  vaTne  is  irrespective  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  ot  the  date,  authorship  and  historical 
character  of  the  book ;  questions  which,  except 
with  the  most  advanced  grade  of  Bible  classes, 
have  no  place  whatever  in  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is,  however,  very  essential  for  all 
teachers,  in  whatever  grade,  to  know  far  more 
than  they  have  any  intention  of  using  in  their 
classes,  and  in  these  studies,  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  teachers,  it  seems  an 
important  duty  not  to  pass  by  in  silence  the 
great  questions  which  are  occupying  the  minds 
of  devout  scholars,  and  the  investigation  of 
which,  while  provoking  mneh  needless  and 
narmtul  controversy,  has  also  yielded  much 
valuable  fruit  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  the 
devout  but  unscholarly  student  of  the  Bible. 

The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
book,  however,  is  not  one  that  need  disturb 
ns.  So  far  as  the  title  goes,  it  no  more  indi¬ 
cates  that  Daniel  wrote  it,  than  that  Ruth 
wrote  the  Book  of  Rnth,  or  Ezra  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezra.  Nor  is  there  any 
direct  testimony  anywhere  in  the  Bible  as  to 
the  authorship  of  this  book ;  for  onr  Lord’s 
utterance  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  does  not  bear  npon 
the  anthorship  at  all,  bat  merely  calls  the  book 
by  the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  of  internal  evidence 
alone. 

Whatever  else  the  internal  evidence  may 
show,  this  one  thing  it  does  most  conspicuously 
show :  that  the  book,  by  whomever  written 
and  whatever  its  literary  character,  is  divinely 
inspired.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  loftier 
moral  teaching,  nowhere  else  a  sublimer  pro- 
pnetic  utterance,  nor  one  more  undoubtedly 
prophetic.  The  general  tenor  of  the  narrative 
portions  shows  without  question  the  hand  of 
a  writer  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  and  with  the  literature  of  the 
time  and  place ;  bat  there  are  certain  passages, 
chiefiy  concerned  with  names  and  dates,  which 
show  either  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
history  or  such  an  indifference  to  historic 
accuracy  as  would  be  felt  by  one  who  was  not 
writing  history  bqt  religions  narrative. 

The  question  of  the  literary  character  of  the 
early  chapters,  whether  they  are  history  or 
religious  fiction,  is  a  literary  qneation  which 
only  trained  critics  are  competent  even  to  dis- 
enss.  But  here  again  we  must  be  careful  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  religious  character  of 
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the  Book  of  Daniel  and  its  valne  to  the  Jewish 
nation  and  to  Christian  people  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  answer  to  this 
question.  There  is  probably  no  Sunday-school 
teacher  who  cannot  trace  mnch  of  his  religions 
life  to  the  impulse  given  him,  or  the  troths 
revealed  to  him,  through  religions  fiction, 
whether  a  Sunday-school  book  or  something 
more  mature  and  this  althongh  snob  books  are 
far  enough  from  being  inspired.  'We  all  know 
the  use  onr  Lord  made  of  fiction,  and  althongh 
the  stories  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  not  in  the 
least  like  our  Lord’s  parables,  or  the  allegories 
in  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  there  is  no  reason 
why  fictitious  narrative  should  not  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  of  divine  teaching  as  well  as  patable 
or  allegory.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  book 
was  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Babylonians  during  the 
captivity  and  to  show,  to  a  later  and  less  re¬ 
ligions  generation,  the  difficulties  with  which 
their  ancestors  had  kept  their  faith  pure. 

Oriental  scholars  find  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  like  Ezra  and  Chronicles,  is  written 
in  two  languages.  Chap,  i.-ii.  4a  and  chapters, 
viii. -xii.,  are,  in  general,  in  Hebrew.  From 
ii.  4b  to  the  end  of  vii  ,  the  language  is 
Chaldee  (one  form  of  the  Aramaic,  erroneously 
translated  Syriac,  in  2  Kings  xviii.  26  and  Dan. 
ii.  4).  This  does  not  necessarily  argue  a  dnal 
anthorship,  for  it  may  show  that  the  work  was 
written  by  some  one  to  whom  both  languages 
were  familiar.  We  know  from  the  above  refer¬ 
ence  that  the  more  educated  Jews  understood 
Chaldee  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  but  the 
use  of  the  two  languages  in  this  book  presup¬ 
poses  that  all  readers  understand  both.  In  the 
centuries  between  the  Return  and  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  we  know,  Hebrew  gradually  ceased 
to  be  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  and  a 
form  of  Aramaic  took  its  place.  It  was  this 
Aramaic  which  onr  Lord  spoke. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  finished. 
It  is  composed  of  ten  pieces,  each  of  which 
forms  a  distinct  strophe.  These  are  gathered 
into  three  parts,  two  being  in  the  first  part, 
chapters  i.  and  ii. ,  and  four  in  each  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  parts,  chapters  iii. -ix.  and  x. -xii. 

THE  LESSON. 

Daniel  i.  8  21. 

Golden  Text. — Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  not  defile  himself. — Dan.  i.  8. 

Whatever  the  literary  or  historical  character 
of  these  stories,  the  only  proper  way  to  study 
them  is  to  take  their  local  color  and  their  his¬ 
toric  allusions  seriously,  as  entering  into  the 
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purpose  of  the  writer  in  the  lesson  he  intended 
to  teach. 

The  story  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
gives  a  beantifnl  example  for  young  men  of 
high  social  position.  They  were  youths,  not 
only  of  high  rank,  of  distinguished  beauty 
and  of  fine  natural  ability,  but  of  superior 
education  (verse  4);  but  they  had  all  the  self- 
mastery,  the  moral  courage  and  the  firmness 
of  purpose  of  youths  whose  lives  have  been  a 
continual  enforced  struggle. 

How  old  these  young  men  were  when  they 
were  selected  by  the  king  for  a  finished  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  told ;  but,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
custom  of  the  time  and  of  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  with  respect  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  young,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  change  in  their 
names  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  not 
only  of  that,  but  of  nearly  all  ancient  coun¬ 
tries  (compare  Gen.  xvii.  5,  15,  xxxii.  28,  etc. ). 

Verse  8.  Whatever  may  be  the  lesson  we 
are  to  learn  from  this  portion  of  Scripture,  it 
is  certainly  not  a  lesson  of  total  abstinence. 
In  his  later  life,  indeed,  Daniel  was  certainly 
not  a  total  abstainer  (Chap.  x.  2,  8).  It  is, 
however,  a  lesson  of  Temperance,  that  is,  of 
that  mastery  over  the  natural  appetites  of  the 
body  which  is  necessary  for  all  young  men 
who  would  develop  even  their  physical,  still 
more,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  It  was  probably  not 
because  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  feared  to 
break  the  ceremonial  law  that  they  looked 
upon  the  king's  meat  as  “defiling”  (certainly 
the  wine  would  not  be  so).  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  the  strictness  in  these  matters 
which  for  many  centuries  the  Jewish  people 
have  practiced  prevailed  before  the  time  of 
Ezra ;  there  is  certainly  no  suggestion  of  it  in 
anything  that  we  have  about  the  Captivity 
(compare  2  Kings  xxv.  30,  and  Hos.  ix.  3),  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  solitary  instance.  Doubtless  the 
motive  for  the  action  of  these  youths  was  not 
ceremonial  usage,  but  essential  principle.  In 
the  court  of  the  most  luxurious  monarch  of  the 
period,  in  a  country  where  the  wealthy  classes, 
as  we  know  from  history,  ate  abundantly  and 
drank  to  excess,  though  with  a  refinement  un¬ 
known  to  the  neiguboring  peoples,  in  such  a 
situation  the  safest,  perhaps  the  only  possible 
way  to  avoid  excess,  was  the  way  these  four 
youths  resolved  to  take.  They  purposed,  liter¬ 
ally  “  set  the  heart,”  not  to  put  themselves  in 
a  position  where  excess  was  possible.  This  is 
the  true  basis  of  a  true  temperance,  and  it 


concerns  not  only  drinking,  but  eating  and 
much  beside. 

VER.SES  9,  10.  We  all  know  the  sort  of  boys, 
bright,  cheerful,  manly,  fearless,  yet  consid¬ 
erate,  who  gain  the  favor  and  tender  love  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  them,  whether  mas¬ 
ters  or  servants.  The  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
had  reason  to  fear  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
should  he  do  anything  to  arouse  it;  for  the 
monarchs  of  that  day  were  not  only  entirely 
absolute,  but  ruthlessly  cruel,  not  only  to  sub¬ 
ject  nations  and  captives,  but  to  their  own 
people.  No  ofScer  of  state  was  in  such  high 
favor  that  his  head  was  not  subject  to  his  mon¬ 
arch’s  caprice. 

Verses  11-13.  The  official  here  called  the 
steward  was  probably  ‘  ‘  the  governor  over  the 
young  men  educated  in  my  palace,  ”  as  an  Assy¬ 
rian  cylinder  has  it,  showing  that  the  ciistom 
here  described  had  long  prevailed  in  the  east, 
as  it  did  in  feudal  times  in  the  west. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Daniel  was 
specially  inspired  in  asking  that  he  and  his 
friends  should  be  put  to  a  test.  Nothing  more 
than  common  sense  was  required  to  teach  them 
that  not  only  in  the  long  run,  but  almost  imn- 
mediately,  the  good  effects  of  temperance  would 
be  manifest.  There  is  no  hint  here  of  absti. 
nence ;  the  question  is  merely  of  a  simple  fare. 
Pulse  does  not  mean  porridge,  but  a  vegetable 
diet,  the  dates,  gourds,  melons,  cucumbers, 
such  as  formed  the  staple  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple’s  food. 

Verses  14-16.  The  ten  days’  test  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  steward  (or  governor)  what 
the  effect  of  the  changed  diet  would  be,  there 
was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  making  the  new 
arrangement  a  permanent  one. 

V ERSE  17.  The  natural  result  of  a  temperate 
life  at  the  age  of  these  young  men  was  a  better 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  There  is 
more,  however,  in  this  verse  than  the  mere 


natural  result  in  which  all  the  four  youths 
shared.  To  Daniel  was  given  a  special  gift 
(Num.  xii.  6),  not  probably  as  a  permanent 
endowment,  but  as  a  peculiar  aptitude;  the 
special  gift  coming  in  answer  to  special  prayer 
(ii.  17-19).  This  occult  knowledge  was  as 
much  valued  in  the  east  as  it  had  been  in 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  Joseph,  to 
whom  also  God  bad  given  it  as  a  special  gift 
(Gen.  xli.  15).  Like  them,  Daniel,  with  the 
earthly  wisdom,  had  received  a  certain  spir¬ 
itual  power  unknown  to  ordinary  men. 

Verses  18. -20.  The  time  of  their  education 
having  expired,  the  entire  class  or  college  of 
young  men  was  brought  before  the  king  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  attainments  of  each. 
It  began  with  a  genial  conversation ;  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  communed  with  them.  Since  this  monarch 
was  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  his  express  design 
was  probably  to  put  them  at  ease  that  their 
true  character  might  the  more  readily  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  Then  came  the  inquiry,  and  in  both 
these  four  young  men  excelled  all  others. 
Therefore  stood  they  before  the  king  (compare  2 
Kings  xxv.  19 ;  Jer.  lii.  25,  etc. ),  being  found 
to  be  more  gifted,  better  informed,  and  more 
capable  than  all  the  magicians  and  enchanters 
that  were  in  all  his  realm. 

Verse  21.  The  reward  of  Daniel’s  self- 
mastery — a  long  life— inheres  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  was  particularly  valued  by  the 
Jews;  long  life  being  a  token  of  divine  favor. 
If  Daniel  lived  till  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  he 
must  then  have  been  nearly  eighty-five  years  old. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

XXVni.— The  Second  Northern  Journey. 

Matt.  XV.  39, -xvi.  28;  Mark  viii.  fO, -ix.  1. 

Not  content  with  a  second  miraculous  feed¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  people,  the  Pharisees  again 
approached  Jesus  with  a  demand  for  a  “sign” 
of  his  Messiahship,  as  if  they  had  said,  “Show 
us  something  great  and  strange  enough,  and 
we  will  then  consider  whether  you  are  the 
Messiah  or  not.  ”  But  Jesus  never  did  a  mira¬ 
cle  at  such  dictation ;  to  have  done  that  would 
have  been  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  dic¬ 
tate. 

There  must  have  been  something  sufficiently 
hostile  in  their  attitude  to  drive  him  forth 
again,  across  the  sea,  with  the  twelve.  But 
this  quiet  journey  northward  through  the 
beautiful  mountainous  country  about  Mount 
Hermon  gave  Jesus  the  opportunity  for  a  new 
revelation  to  his  disciples.  The  time  had 
come  to  test  these  men.  Did  they  understand 
yet?  So  one  day  after  a  season  of  solitary 
prayer,  he  asks  them  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
popular  report  about  him— who  was  he? 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  that,  after  all  his 
miracles  and  his  teaching,  the  answer  was  that 
men  counted  him  only  as  a  great  prophet,  a 
John  the  Baptist,  or  an  Elijah.  Jesus  goes 
one  step  further:  “Who  doye  say  that  I  am?” 

It  was  a  serious  question.  On  its  answer 
hung  the  success  or  failure,  so  far,  of  his  great 
mission.  But  Peter,  impetuous,  brave,  great¬ 
hearted  Peter  answers  for  them  all,  without 
faltering,  “Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,”  that 
is,  the  One  Sent,  the  Messiah.  It  is  interest- 
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The  late  Sir  Win.  Jenner,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  not 
only  drank  it  at  meal  time,  but  took  it  in  his  carriage  while 
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Sir  Win.  lived  to  be  83. 

Mr.  (jladstone  never  gave  it  up,  and  on  his  death  bed, 
at  80,  took  it  as  his  last  nourishment.  Owing  to  its  purity 
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With  Bhud  Tea  you  will  be  independent  of  hotel  and  boarding-house  concoctions. 
The  Planters  desire  you  to  test  this  ideal  product.  It  is  not  a  back-breaking  invest¬ 
ment— 62  cups  for  32  cents — one  half  cent  a  cup. 
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HIRES 
Rootbeer 

Is  a 

Temperance  Drink 

It  is  prepared  for  temperance  people,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  whom  believe  it  helpful  to  the 
great  cause  of  temperance.  Any  one  who 
states  that  HIRES  Rootbeer  is  not  a  tem¬ 
perance  drink,  either  willfully  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  facts  or  has  not  investigated  the 
subject  in  an  impartial  manner.  HIRES 
Rootbeer  is  a  temperance  drink.  The  lead¬ 
ing  chemists  say  so  without  qualihcation, 
and  stand  ready  to  prove  their  assertion. 
If  there  are  any  fair  minded  persons  any¬ 
where  who  have  a  scrupulous  doubt  as  to 
the  honesty  of  this  claim,  and  will  address 
THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia,  they  will  be  given  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
ingredients,  the  nature,  the  character  of 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 


ing  here  to  compare  the  various  avowals  of  the 
disciples,  from  Peter’s  first  exclamation,  “We 
have  found  the  Messiah’’  (John  i.  41;  see  vss. 
46,  49 ;  Matt.  xiv.  33 ;  John  vi.  69, ),  to  this 
answer,  clearest  and  fullest  of  all. 

We  must  think  of  Jesus  from  his  human  side 
to  realize  how  this  confession  of  Peter  must 
have  rejoiced  his  heart.  The  thought  of  fail¬ 
ure  must  have  been  as  hard  for  him  to  bear  as 
it  is  for  ns,  else  how  could  he  have  been 
“tempted  like  as  we  are?’’  If  his  disciples  had 
failed  to  believe  in  him,  to  whom  could  he 
trust  these  precious  truths  he  came  to  give  the 
world? 

His  answer  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19)  has 
been  a  battleground  for  commentators.  But 
the  natural  straightforward  interpretation  is 
the  best.  The  fact  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  exaggerated  and  distorted  a  truth  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  throw  away  that  truth 
altogether.  Upon  Peter’s  steadfastness  and 
zeal  and  faith  and  wisdom  the  Church  was 
built.  Study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  see. 
Paul  was  the  great  foreign  missionary,  but 


upon  Peter  the  first  foundation  stones  of  the 
Church  in  Judea  were  laid,  and  he  impressed 
his  personality  upon  it,  as  other  great  men 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  thought 
and  action  of  their  times.  As  Protestants, 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  cannot 
accept  the  idea  that  Peter  or  any  other  man 
had  a  right  to  keep  any  ope  out  of,  or  to  let 
any  one  into,  heaven.  But  Peter’s  infiuence 
on  the  early  Church  led  to  the  loosing  of  the 
old  Jewish  ritual  (Acts  xv.  1-11),  and  the 
binding  of  new  obligations  on  to  the  life  of  the 
disciples  (1  Pet.  ii.,  iii.,  v. ). 

Jesus  had  yet  another  lesson  for  his  apostles 
that  day,  now  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
great  disclosures  which  he  had  to  make  to 
them.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  could  not 
receive  it  at  once.  They  had  given  up  their 
thought  of  an  earthly  conqueror  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  that  he  could  be  ignominiously  put 
to  death  by  the  Pharisees  was  a  mystery  so 
deep  and  so  sad  that  they  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  it. 

Peter’s  impetuosity  speaks  again.  Jesus’ 
sharp  rebuke  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  following  so  close 
upon  bis  declaration  in  vss.  18,  19,  shows  that 
Jesus  had  no  idea  of  infallibility  in  Peter’s 
‘  ‘  Headship.  ’  ’ 

The  announcement  of  what  has  been  called 
the  “Christian  Paradox’’  followed  this  private 
interview  with  his  disciples.  To  give  up  all 
for  Christ’s  sake,  and  find  that  we  have  gained 
immensely  more  (Mark  viii.  34-37),  has  been 
the  experience  of  Christian  heroes  and  house¬ 
hold  saints  from  that  day  to  this,  while  others 
have  striven  to  gain  the  whole  world,  only  to 
find  that  they  have  lost  all  that  made  life 
valuable. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

A  Good  Vacation. 

July  3.  Rest.  (ien.  3:  1-3;  Num.  9:  18-3:1. 

4.  Ministry.  John  4 :  1-10,  35,  36. 

.5.  Revelation  of  God.  Ps.  19:1-14. 
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9.  Topic  - A  good  vacation.  Mark  6:  7,  13 

13,  30413. 

Every  now  and  then  one  meets  men  and 
women  who  regard  a  vacation  as  a  weakness 
bordering  on  wickedness.  They  forget,  if  they 
ever  knew,  that  “Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
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day  idle?’’  and  “Come  ye  yourselves  apart  and 
rest  awhile’’  fell  from  the  same  lips.  From 
creation  until  now  God  has  alternated  toil  and 
rest.  For  the  one  he  made  day  with  its  light, 
and  for  the  other  night  with  its  darkness.  To 
sleep  at  night  is  just  as  much  a  dnty  as  to  toil 
by  day.  God  both  anthorized  and  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  vacations.  Their  law  is  written  in 
our  bodies  as  well  as  in  our  books.  Recupera¬ 
tion  must  succeed  exhaustion  or  collapse  ensues. 

The  word  “vacation’’  means  emptiness. 
Empty  handed,  empty  headed,  empty  hearted, 
God’s  unnumbered  millions  of  people  must  be 
or  they  do  not  get  the  best  refreshment  out  of 
the  sleep  of  the  night.  Night  can  only  bring 
its  cure  to  him  who  shuts  out  from  it  the 
day’s  care.  But  this  nightly  emptying  of 
hand,  head  and  heart  is  not  God’s  only  pro 
vision  for  our  re- creation.  The  Sabbath  is 
God’s  sublime  dispossess  warrant.  By  it  he 
commands  the  world  to  vacate  onr  souls  that 
they  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
Emptied  of  the  material,  they  are  to  be  filled 
with  the  spiritual.  Holiness  is  not  only  a 
sublimer  end  than  happiness ;  there  can  be  no 
true  happiness  without  holiness.  Unremitting 
and  exhansting  as  is  our  daily  toil,  onr  physi¬ 
cal  nature  withstands  the  strain  and  shock  of 
life  vastly  better  than  onr  spiritual  nature. 
Sun-strokes  spread  consternation.  Sin-strokes 
are  unheeded.  Physical  paralysis  appalls,  spir¬ 
itual  paralysis  scarce  excites  comment. 

To  have  the  l>est  vacation,  you  must  leave 
se/f  at  home.  Seated  by  the  well,  we  find 
Christ  now  wearied  and  then  refreshed.  “No 
man  had  brought  him  aught  to  eat.’’  Bring¬ 
ing  light  to  a  darkened  soul  had  wrought  the 
change  in  him.  The  joy  of  his  heart  had  re¬ 
newed  the  strength  of  his  body.  Weariness 
too  often  begets  selfishness.  We  are  selfish 
because  we  are  tired. 

One  of  the  busiest,  hardest- 5vorked  pastors, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  spends  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  every  summer  in  the 
mountains.  Ten  months  in  the  year,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  been  face 
to  face  with  the  severest  and  sorest  problems 
which  confront  onr  religions  and  social  life. 
If  anyone,  on  the  ground  of  constant  service, 
has  the  right  to  a  brief  and  absolute  respite, 
it  is  he.  Near  his  mountain  cottage  he  found 
a  neglected  region.  There  he  preached  sum¬ 
mer  after  summer.  The  community  has  been 
transformed  and  some  time  ago  he  presided  at 
the  dedication  of  a  church.  The  joy  of  his 
heart  has  rejuvenated  his  body. 

A  young  clerk,  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  the 
year,  sought  out  the  quietest  nook  he  could 
find  for  his  two  weeks’  vacation.  He  soon 
discovered  a  poor  girl  whose  crippled  condition 
meant  absolute  helplessness.  He  brought  her 
need  before  the  Sunday-school  of  which  he  was 
a  member  in  the  crowded  city.  They  con¬ 
tributed  the  money.  The  girl  was  brought  to 
a  hospital,  where  operations  and  treatment 
supplanted  helplesKness  by  helpfulnees.  Forget¬ 
ting  self,  he  enriched  others. 

The  awful  Windsor  fire  occurred  on  a  holiday. 
It  was  their  day  off  for  many  firemen.  In  citi¬ 
zen’s  garb  they  were  out  with  their  friends  for 
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their  well  earned  and  all  too  rare  outing.  For¬ 
getting  the  joy  of  holiday  in  the  horror  of 
holocaust ;  casting  self  and  safety  aside,  they 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  To  these  uncrowned  and 
unheralded  kings,  who  never  dreamed  of  ex¬ 
cuse  from  duty  because  of  holiday,  many  peo¬ 
ple  to- day  owe  their  lives.  Selfishness  turns 
the  keen  eye  of  the  eagle  into  the  blinking  eye 
of  the  bat. 

The  myth  of  Antmus  and  Hercules  clothes 
the  prose  of  fact  in  the  poetry  of  expression. 
So  long  as  Antmus  touched  the  earth,  not  even 
Hercules  could  overwhelm  him.  Modem  civ¬ 
ilization  with  its  crowd,  care,  and  rush  is  the 
Hercules  who  has  lifted  humanity  from  its 
contact  with  mother  earth.  The  ugly  giant  is 
crashing  the  straggling  wrestler.  Get  out  into 
the  fields  and  forests,  glide  over  lake  and  river, 
sail  the  boundless  oceans,  observe  the  life  of 
plant  and  animal  about  you,  scan  the  unnum¬ 
bered  stars  of  heaven,  let  the  music  of  the 
eighth  and  nineteenth  Psalms  ring  in  your 
ears,  till  the  closing  prayer  is  your  devout 
petition.  “Keep  back  thy  servant  also' from 
presumptuous  sins :  let  them  not  have  dominion 
over  me :  then  shall  I  be  upright  and  I^shallibe 
innocent  from  the  great  transgression.  Let  the 
words  of  my  month  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O,  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer.  ’  ’ 

Now  that  the  vacation  fever  is  burning'in 
your  veins,  yon  ought  to  read  again  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Mark.  Sent  forth  by  Christ,  the 
apostles  had  been  off  on  a  marvellous  mission¬ 
ary  tour.  They  had  just  given  him  an  account 
of  the  mighty  results  and  works.  It  was  Christ 
himself,  not  one  of  them,  who  said,  “Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest 
awhile.”  The  Master  went  with  the  apostles 
for  this  vacation.  “They  went  away  in  the 
boat  to  a  desert  place  apart.  ’  ’  Comradeship 
and  conditions  are  ideal.  God’s  Son  is  with 
God’s  servants,  on  God’s  lake,  in  a  boat  made 
by  men  and  pulled  by  men.  Christ  voiced  the 
purpose,  designated  the  place,  and  accompanied 
the  weary  hearts  in  their  search  for  a  vacation 
that  should  mean  re-creation. 


^  J  Above  are  samples  of  “Soft  Soap” 

*  or  “Soap  Paste”  made  with 
PEARLINE,  and  with  two  of  the 
leading  powders  which  are  claimed  to  be  “Same  as”  or 
“Good  as”  PEARLINE, 

The  bottle  to  the  right  contains  a  solid  mass  of  pure, 
white  “  Soap  Paste  ”  or  “  Soft  Soap,”  made  with  PEARLINE — 
thick  enough  to  stand  alone. 

The  bottle  in  the  middle  is  one  of  “Same  as”  and 
contents  is  one-quarter  poor,  thin,  mushy  soap — balance 
(three-quarters)  discolored  water. 

The  bottle  to  the  left  is  a  poorer  “Same  as,”  and 
contains  simply  discolored  water,  with  a  sediment  (not  soapy) 
at  bottom.  The  middle  and  left-hand  bottles  are  fair  samples 
of  the  many  powders  offered  in  place  of  PEARLINE.  Try  the 
experiment  yourself— directions  on  back  of  each  package. 

Some  powders  are  worthless,  some  inefficient,  others 
dangerous.  Pearline  is  the  standard.  The  Millions  of 
Packages  of  PEARLINE  used  each  year  proves 


Pearline  Best  by  Test 

TVT  1  The  difference  in  price  between  Peariine  and  the  most 

worthless  Soap  Powders  is  nominal.  A  year’s  supply 

"  ^  wmilH  not  ^niial  of  on«:»  orHinorv  rrormAnf  miwArl 


A  missionary  contest  like  an  old-time  spell¬ 
ing-match  was  held  by  a  Christian  Endeavor 
society  in  Illinois.  Leaders  chose  sides,  and 
the  pastor  asked  questions  on  missions.  The 
person  who  failed  was  dropped  from  his  side, 
and  the  question  passed  to  the  next  side.  Of 
course  such  a  contest  was  preceded  by  a  great 
deal  of  vigorous  studying,  and  the  limits  of 
information  the  questions  would  require  were 
understood  beforehand.  Try  this  plan. 


seven  members.  Ten  of  the  churches  have 
commodious  and  modern  sanctuaries,  and  eight 
have  good  parsonages. 

This  Presbytery  is  sixty  years  old,  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  six  southwest  counties  of  Michigan. 
The  stated  clerk  has  prepared  a  history  of  the 
38  churches  and  192  ministers  that  have  been 
connected  with  it,  for  preservation  in  its 
archives. 

White  Pigeon  Church,  organized  in  1830,  is 
the  oldest  church  in  the  State,  west  of  Ypsi- 
lanti  and  Monroe. 

Of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  there 
may  be  specially  noted  the  following:  The 
Rev.  Luther  Humphrey,  first  on  the  roll,  a 
ubiquitous  pioneer,  a  friend  and  relative  of 
the  Martyr  John  Brown ;  Milton  Bradley,  pas¬ 
tor  and  emeritus  fifty-three  years,  till  his 
death;  Samuel  Newbury,  an  early  educator, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  university ; 
Timothy  Dwight  Hunt,  the  pioneer  minister 
of  California  and  missionary  in  Hawaii;  Cal¬ 
vin  Clark,  the  indefatigable  state  missionary ; 
George  L.  Spining,  the  magnetic  orator ;  George 
Willard,  representative  in  Congress;  Marcus 
Harrison,  a  conductor  on  the  “underground 


railway;”  Farel  Hart  and  his  wife,  victims, 
at  the  outset  of  married  and  ministerial  life, 
on  the  wrecked  steamer  Alpena;  Elisha  A. 
Hoffman,  the  musical  composer  and  editor. 
Other  life  stories  of  these  churches  and  minis¬ 
ters  are  of  deep  interest  and  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance.  R. 


KALAMAZOO  PRESBYTERY. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
June  9,  this  Presbytery  received  two  new 
members :  the  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Roth,  a  retired 
minister  at  Bangor,  Mich. ,  who  was  nineteen 
years  a  missionary  among  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa;  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  N.  Prentice  of 
Edwardsburg,  Mich.,  who  is  pastor  there  and 
at  Granger,  Ind.  ;  thus  grouping  churches  in 
two  [^Synods.  Mr.  Alexander  Corkey,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  great  promi.se,  was  dismissed  to  Cedar 
Rapids  Presbytery,  to  be  installed  pastor  at 
Garrison,  la.,  with  a  year’s  vacation,  in  which 
to  avail  himself  of  a  scholarship  in  a  British 
university,  earned  by  his  superior  standing  in 
the  graduating  class  of  McCormick  Seminary. 
Presbytery  has  three  candidates  under  its  care, 
all  in  McCormick. 

Michigan  Female  Seminary  in  Kalamazoo 
seems  to  have  passed  safely  through  a  crisis, 
and  has  an  improved  outlook.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Gray,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Kalamazoo,  is  its  president.  All  the  churches 
of  Presbytery  have  efficient  pastors,  save  two 
churches,  widely  apart,  and  aggregating  thirty- 
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r  exceedingly  moderate  prices,  instru¬ 
ments  without  a  rival  in  their  happy 
blending  of  volume  and  sweetness. 
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Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Can’l  Managor 
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azs,  aso,  and  ass  per  100,  according  to  binding. 

temples  of  either,  post  free,  ZSo. 

A  32  page  pamphlet  of  above,  loaned  to  Conventions. 
THE  BIOEOW|A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chleago. 


CilRtSWHEK  All  ELSE  _ 

Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. _ 
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The  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $8.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  atunM  be  neiU  one  toeeh  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Sntered  at  teconU-elati  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Post-office. 
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Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 
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Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

The  nneasiness  and  nncertainty  which  have 
prevailed  in  financial  circles  for  several  weeks 
past  has  began  gradually  to  yield  to  a  better 
feeling  as  the  apparent  obstacles  to  prosperity 
have  been  cleared  away.  A  short  wheat  crop 
has  been  anticipated.  That  fear,  at  all  events, 
has  been  eliminated,  the  extraordinary  western 
receipts  compelling  belief  that  farmers  and 
traders  in  the  wheat-growing  region  expect  a 
yield  sufficient  for  all  demands.  Last  week’s 
receipts  of  5,500,000  bushels  brought  up  the 
total  for  twenty-four  days  of  June  to  18, 100,  - 
OOO^bnshels,  against  4,872,999  in  the  same  days 
of  last  year.  It  is  commonly  said  that  last 
year’s  scarcity,  owing  to  great  May 'shipments, 
accounts  for  the'difference,  but  the  western 
receipts  in  the  nearly  corresponding  three  weeks 
of  1897  were  4,540,549  bushels,  and  6,854,586  in 
1896,  and  4,378,823  in  1895.  All  the  markets 
saw  the  meaning  of  an  outpouring  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  for  the  last  month  of  the  crop  year,  and 
the  price  fell  3J^  cents  to  80i^  for  July,  and 
fell  somewhat  more  for  cash.  The  receipts  of 
com  were  also, much  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  exports  practically  the  same  for  the 
week,  and  only  1,900,000  bushels  smaller  for 
the  month,  while  wheat  exports  for  three 
weeks,  flour  included,  have  been  9,704,236 
bushels,  against  12,927,239  last  year.  This 
raises  the  exports  for  the^crop  year  about  1,000,- 
000  bushels  above  last  year's  full  exports,  with 
a  week  yet  to  be  added. 

The  announcement  of  exports  of  gold  always 
brings  an  attack  of  fright,  especially  when 
the  cause  is  unknown,  owing  to  the  fear  of 
foreign  sales  of  securities.  But  the  renewal 
of  its  virtual  premium  on  gold  shipments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  relief  in  France 
which  followed  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
and  the  escape  of  German  markets  thus  far 


from  the  disaster  threatened  by  collapse  of 
speculation  in  industrial  stocks  of  that  country, 
all  confirm  the  account  of  The  London  Statist, 
which  explains  the  movement  as  mere  borrow¬ 
ing  by  European  banks  to  make  up  for  Ameri¬ 
can  loans  there  which  had  been  cut  down  in 
settlement  with  Spain. 

The  volume  of  domestic  business  is  singu¬ 
larly  maintained;  clearings  in  June  averaging 
daily  36.3  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  and 
51.4  per  cent,  more  than  in  1892,  and  outside 
New  York  the  gains  were  22.4  and  27.1  per 
cent.  The  fullest  statement  of  railroad  earn¬ 
ings  in  June,  omitting  Canadian  and  large 
Mexican  gains,  shows  10  per  cent,  over  last  year 
on  United  States  roads,  which  is  much  more 
than  in  any  other  month  this  year,  and  15.9 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1892,  which  is  a  little 
less  than  the  increase  in  May. 

The  sharp  decline  of  one-quarter  cent  in  cot¬ 
ton  naturally  follows  receipts  from  plantations 
of  168,276  bales  this  month,  against  139,377  last 
year,  with  much  better  advices  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  Takings  of  northern  spinners  have 
been  15,600  bales  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
exports  15,134  bales  smaller.  With  a  visible 
supply  643,000  bales  greater  'than  a  year  ago, 
the  reported  decrease  in  acreage  counts  for 
little. 

The  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  last  week, 
106,734  cases,  have  rarely  been  equalled  at  any 
season,  and  in  three  weeks  shipments  were  the 
largest  ever  known  in  June  except  in  1895, 
when  they  were  not  two  thousand  cases  more. 


ABOUT  WASHING  COMPOUNDS. 

In  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Pearline  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  pMe  8")  of  this  issue,  let  us  quote  the  re¬ 
nowned  Mrs.  S.  T.  Borer  on  the  subject  of  washing 
compounds.  The  following  is  from  Table  Talk,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

“The  art  of  washing  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
other  household  employments  and,  if  the  introduction 
of  a  goixi  washing  powder  will  in  any  way  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  our  domestics  and  make  washing  a 
pleasure.  1  should  he  glad  to  see  such  enter  every  house 
in  the  land.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  washing  powder  will  do  more  good  work  in 
one  hour  than  a  strong  woman  and  board  in  three. 
Many  housekeepers  object  to  these  ‘  q^uiet  workers  ’  on 
the  plea  that  they  rot  the  clothing.  Tliis  is,  of  course, 
not  true,  unless  you  purchase  cheap  powders,  and.  even 
then,  I  doubt  if  the  ‘everlasting’  rubbing,  which  one 
can  hear  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  does  not  do,  by  far, 
greater  injury.” 


A  novel  camping  party  is  being  organized,  for  an  Ad* 
irondack  outing  during  the  hot  summer  months,  by  Mr- 
T.  L.  Best  of  Hamilton  College.  The  camp  is  to  be  run 
on  a  co-operative  plan,  thus  reducing  expenses  to  $3.00 
per  week  for  each  person.  Its  location  will  be  Lewey 
Lake,  near  Indian  Lake,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Adlron- 
dacks.  and  tramping,  fishing  and  good  times  galore  are 
guaranteed.  The  camp  will  be  open  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  first  of  September.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  T.  Lindsey  Best,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 


The  Sea-shore  Cottage  at  North  Long  Branch.  N.J., 
established  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  to  affora  a 
summer  resort  for  the  young  working-women  of  New 
York,  will  be  opened  on  tiie  l.">thof  June.  Persons  desir¬ 
ing  to  avail  themselvesof  theopportunity  offered  should 
apply  at  once  in  person  at  No.  Is  Blast  16th  Street,  lower 
entrance,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  and  from  7  to  9  o’clwk, 
except  Saturday  evenings,  where  further  information 
will  he  freely  given.  References  will  be  required. 

P.  S.—  Excursion  tickets  can  be  had  at  the  above  office 
at  one  cUtUar  each,  the  price  at  the  R.  R.  office  being  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  cblldreD  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


APPOISTME\TS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  .  -  . 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,6(b  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  fi-om 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL, 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophii.us  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant.  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  6300  to  6500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  150  Na.ssau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
'ew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor*'  Maomiru,  the  Seaman’*  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwbli.-  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


The  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Epworffi 
League  will  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  ?0  toM. 
The  League  special  train  leaves  New  Y’ork  at  5  P.M., 
Tuesday,  Ju^  18.  via  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  For  furtiier  information  address  Mm. 
B.  Howard,  1197  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  or  F.  W. 
Goreth,  53  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston:  Cathedral  Days; 
A  Tour  in  Southern  Ingland;  Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 

$3.00. - King  or  Knave,  Which  Wins?  An  Old  Tale  of 

Huguenot  Days;  William  Henry  Johnson.  $1.50. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston :  Mr.  Dooley 
In  Peace  and  War.  $1.35. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  The 

Strong  Arm ;  Robert  Barr.  $1,8>. - What  Women  Can 

Earn.  $1.00. 

PERIODICALS. 


June:  Fortnightly  Review;  Presbyterian  \isitor; 
Young  Men  of  India ;  The  Kinsman. 

July:  Brick  Church  Life :  Ladies’ Home  Journal;  The 
Bookman;  Pall  Mall  Magazine:  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Woman’s 
Home  Companion ;  Sunday  School  Lesson  Illustrator ; 
Harper’s  Monthly;  Homiletic  Review;  Scribner’s; 
Frank  Leslie’s;  St.  Nicholas:  Magazine  of  Art;  The 
Quiver:  Cassell’s  Magazine;  Cassell’s  Little  Folks; 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Record  of  Christian  Work; 
International  Journal  of  Ethics;  Atlantic  Monthly; 
Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Sunshine;  The 
Century. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Minutes  of  the  (3reneral  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sixty-ninth  Meeting,  1899. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  Necrology,  1898  99. 
Address  List  of  the  Living  Alumni  of  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1899. 

Modesty  Courtship  and  Woman’s^  Rights.  R.  P. 
Brorup.  15  cents. 

The  Congregational  Year  Book,  1899. 

Arabian  Mission.  Quarterly  Letter  from  the  Field. 
Liberty;  A  Chapter  from  “The  (iospel  for  an  A<e  of 
Doubt.”  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.  1(1  cents. 

Presbyterian  Prelacy.  By  a  Presbyterian  Pundit. 
Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  University  for  Year 
ending  December  31,  1898,  together  with  Supplementary 
Report  for  1899. 

Pocket  Library  of  Socialism.  Packlngtown.  A.  M. 
Simons.  5  cents. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTING  REST  this  summer,  with  quiet  and  re¬ 
tirement,  let  one  try  Dr.  Willard’s  “Nervine,” 
Burlington,  Vermont,  a  beautiful  place  indeed;  home¬ 
like,  restful,  healthful:  particularly  suited  to  the  tired, 
the  “nervous”  and  the  convalescent.  Circular  with 
references  furnished. 


ROUND  WORLD,  ORIENT  CRUISE,  ETC. 

Party  leaves  Oct.  17.  round  world;  Feb.  1,  grand  6400  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cruise,  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  trip  leaving 
the  U.  S.  next  year. 

F.  C.  CLARE,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  Camera  Club. 

Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  Is  rondacted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 


mirable.  The  one  slight  fault  lies  in  the 
extreme  background,  it  being  evidently  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  the  strength  of  the  lens, 
and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  middle 
background  is,  therefore,  too  sudden. 

The  light  and  shadow  effects  on  the  whole 


TUE  START.-  W.  W.  COE 

The  pictures  submitted  fcr  this  months’ 
competition  were  very  satisfactory  and  indicate 
the  increasing  interest  that  is  shown  by  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  for  this  department. 
The  competition  for  July  will  be  in  the  issue 


AT  WEST  POINT— MtSS  A.  I,.  KENNY— 2d  PKIZB 


of  the  27th,  and  pictures  for  this  must  be  in 
not  later  than  the  21st. 

The  prizes  will  be  any  book  or  books  to  the 
value  of  five  dollars  for  first  prize  and  to  the 
value  of  two  dollars  and  one  half  for  second 
prize.  We  make  the  offer  in  this  form,  as  our 
own  selection  might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  prizes  this  month  are,  first.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  IN  South  Africa  and  Fur  and  Feather 
Tales.  Second,  In  the  Klondyke  and  An  Ode 
TO  Girlhood. 

The  picture  for  which  we  give  first  prize, 

‘  ‘  The  Start,  ’  ’  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Coe  of  Corry,  Pa. , 
shows  good  judgment  in  grouping  and  skilful 
developing.  The  expressions  of  all  the  children 
are  bright  and  animated  without  being  studied. 
The  “distances  have  been  carefully  considered, 
the][foregronnd  being  only  sufficient  to  set  off 
the 'middle  distance,  the  “balance”  being  ad- 

Don’t  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth’s — get  the  chim¬ 
ney  made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

WiUt  Macbatb  i  titsoui'Xa 


COURT,  PA.— 1st  prize 

are  good,  the  high  lights  being  soft  and  the 
detail  sharp.  This  picture  also  shows  the  value 
of  careful  mounting;  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work  being  excellent. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  A.  L, 
Kenney  for  her  picture,  “At  West  Point.” 
The  general  effect  of  this  picture  is  very  good, 
and  while  it  is  somewhat  lacking'in  feature, 
yet  it  comes  out  strong  from  its  evenness,  and 
ranks  well  as  amateur  work.  The  sunlight 
coming  through  the  trees  gives  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  contrast  of  light  and  shade  in  the  shadows 
on  the  grass.  The  mounting  of  this  picture 
was  also  well  done. 

The  picture  submitted  by  Miss  A.  E.  Len- 
drum,  Marquand  Hall,  Northfield,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ceives  honorable  mention.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  a  platinotype,  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  good  reproduction.  This  point  was 
mentioned  in  one  of  our  previous  numbers. 

In  this  picture  the  distances  are  too  great. 
The  Hall,  which  is  the  feature  of  the  picture, 
is  too  far  away,  and  the  expanse  of  unbroken 
lawn  too  great. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

MARQUAND  HALL,  NORTHFIELD,  MASS.— MISS  A.  E.  LENDRUM 

The  Fair  at  Autun,  France,  is  a  clever  bit  of 
work,  which  in  a  small-picture  competition 
would  take  a  high  place  The  white  cattle  of 
the  Morvans — a’ picturesque  and  little  visited 
part  of  France — are  famed  for  their  beauty  as 
well  as  for  other  good  qualities  and  the  an¬ 
nual  fair  at  Autun,  the  capital  of  the  district 
— where  Hamerton  lived  «nd  died — shows  these 
fine  animals  in  all  their  perfection. 

Answers  to  inquiries  will  be  given  next  week. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Q.  Blaikie,  the  well- 
known  Edinburgh  University  professor,  and 
contributor  to  the  current  religious  and  popu¬ 
lar  literature  of  the  day,  died  last  week  as  the 
result  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  Dr.  Blaikie  was  a 
■  man  of  varied  powers  and  activities.  He  has 
been  a  successful  pastor,  a  successful  editor, 
a  successful  author  and  a  successful  professor. 
He  wa8*^one  who  entered  the  Free  Church  at 
the  disruption,  his  congregation  following 
him.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system,  having  been  one  of  its  secre¬ 
taries,  and  later  its  president.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy- nine. 

It  is  not  always  that  so  many  really  famous 
speakers  and  memorable  addresses  are  heard  at 
the  commencement  season  as  now.  We  men¬ 
tion  Whitelaw  Reid’s  masterly  oration  at 
Miami  University,  and  Dr.  Hillis’s  brilliant 
and  powerful  address,  which  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished.  College  literature  is  enriched  by  such 
productions.  History  is  made,  public  sentiment 
controlled,  politics  uplifted  and  the  public 
mind  stimulated  by  the  vision  of  higher  ideals. 

Next  to  the  pastor  comes  the  school-teacher, 
as  the  moulding  power  in  any  community.  The 
schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  have  for  many 
years  drawn  favorites  from  town.  After  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  twenty-five  years  as  principal  and  super- 


TIIE  FAIR  AT  AUTUN,  FRANCE 

intendeiit,  the  whole  city  has  risen  up  to  pay 
its  homage  and  return  its  thanks  to  Prof.  R. 
P.  Spaulding.  This  personal  tribute  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  lesson.  The  whole  nation  is  concerned  with 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  To  men  who  make  their  calling  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  best  work  and  the  best 
results,  the  Church  and  the  State  are  alike 
debtors. 

The  question  as  to  successful  evangelists 
being  specially  fitted  for  successful  pastorates 
is  likely  to  find  answer  in  New  York,  by  the 
call  of  Dr.  Chapman  to  the  Fourth  Church, 
and  of  Dr.  Wharton  to  succeed  President 
Fannce  in  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  The 
newspaper  rumor  that  our  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
is  “in  close  consultation  with  Mr.  Moody  as  to 
the  selection  of  a  pastor,”  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  trend  in  the  direction  above  indicated. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  contain 
Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  8un>lv  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  It 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the 
good  yon  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  sya. 
tern.  In  buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and  is  made  In  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
tST  Sold  by  druggists,  price  T.V.  per  bottle. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills'are.the  best. 
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BORDEN  I 
EAGLE  brand! 

CONDENSED  MILK.I 

AS  ON  <5£NDF0l}''BABI£S"AB00/(F0/!M0m£ltS.  S 

INFANT  FOOP.  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York 


APPLETONS’ 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

JULY,  1899 

The  Race  Problem  in  the  United  States.  By  BoOKEit  | 
T.  Washisotos. 

Gives  the  mature  views  of  one  of  the  leading  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  negro  race  on  the  causes  of  the  present 
unhappy  relations  between  the  whites  and  blatiks  in  the 
southland  offers  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  education 
airf  social  intercourse  which  will  aid  in  doing  away 
with  the  mutual  antagonism. 

Thoughts  About  Universities,  By  WILLIAM  Keith 
Brooks. 

Especially  with  reference  to  the  true  value  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  way  in  which  the  university  graduate 
can  do  the  most  both  for  society  at  large  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  alma  mater. 

Scientific  Method  and  Its  Application  to  the  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Spraoue. 

An  essay  on  the  higher  criticism,  pointing  out  its 
entire  propriety  and  great  value  when  conducted  in  a 
truly  scientific  spirit. 

The  Gaology  of  the  Klondike  Gold  Fields.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Angelo  Hbilprin.  Illustrated. 

An  account  of  the  physical  geography  and  geology  of 
the  Klondike  by  a  thoroughly  equippM  scientist,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  illustrations  and  a  new  map  of 
the  gold  regions,  showing  the  position  of  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  of  the  stake  claims. 

The  Use  of  Acetylene.  By  Edward  Rknouf.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

A  comprehensive  article  describing  the  new  illumi- 
nant  both  scientifically  and  commerciallv.  Of  special 
value  to  the  country  householder  or  hotel  keeper  who  is 
looking  about  with  reference  to  lighting  methods,  and 
Who  naturally  wants  a  little  information  other  than 
that  furnished  by  the  selling  agents  of  the  various  ap¬ 
pliances. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  North  America.  By  CHARLES 
C.  Abbott.  Illustrated. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  probable  date  at  which  man  first 
appeared  in  North  America.  Dr.  Abbott  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  this  period  is  much  more  remote  than  many  of 
oar  geologists  at  present  believe.  A  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  add  interest  to  the  article. 

Other  articles:  The  Little  Brook;  White  Whales  in 
Confinement;  Some  Things  Unusual  with  Plants;  Ma¬ 
lay  Literature ;  Colors  of  Flowers ;  Folklore  of  the  Al- 
leghanies;  Origin  of  Ancient  Hindu  Astronomy  and 
Sketch  (with  frontispiece  portrait)  of  William  Keith 
Brooks. 

Editor's  Table;  Scientific  Books;  Fragments 
SO  cents  a  number;  $5.00  a  year 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Patriotism  on  the  Home  Field — The  Lapwai 
valley,  Idaho,  is  described  as  “an  earthly 
Eden,  ’  ’  in  the  esteem  of  these  Indians. 

It  is  well  shaded,  fertile  and  “refreshingly 
cooled  by  a  meandering  stream.’’  Towards 
this  place  “at  sunrise,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  ’  ’  wrote  the  Synodical  missionary,  the 
Rev.  T.  N.  Gunn,  a  year  ago,  ‘  ‘  the  Presby¬ 
terian  hosts  among  the  Nez  Perces,  set  forth 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  over  the  hills, 
across  the  prairies  and  down  the  caflons  to 
hold  their  annual  celebration.’’ 

No  truer  patriots  than  these  Indians  ever 
celebrated  onr  national  holiday.  The  jnbilee 
lasted  a  week.  An  orator  was  provided  for  the 
Fourth.  Important  topics  were  discussed  every 
day,  such  as  the  Bible,  edncation  and  temper¬ 
ance,  with  tent  prayer- meetings  at  nightfall. 

We  cannot  forget  how  Indians  stooilas  a  wall 
of  defense  for  some  of  onr  border  states  daring 
the  civil  war,  nor  their  faithfulness  as  allies 
in  revolutionary  times.  We  are  indebted  also 
to  their  aid  in  the  Cuban  war.  Among  the 
Rongh  Riders  was  the  tall  trooper  Pollnck,  a 
fall  blooded  Pawnee.  Entering  an  officer’s 
tent  with  a  report,  he  stood  in  silence  while  it 
was  being  examined  and  answered  questions 
in  monosyllables.  Describing  him,  his  superior 
remarked :  ‘  ‘  He  has  never  anything  to  say, 
bat  yon  should  see  him  in  a  fight.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  ungodly  war-whoop  he  let  out 
when  we  went  up  the  San  Jnan  hill.  I  mis¬ 
trust  that  it  scared  the  Spaniards  almost  as 
mnch  as  onr  charge  did.  I  know  that  it 
almost  took  my  breath  away.  ’  ’ 

At  the  Tulsa  school  for  Creeks  in  Indian 
Territory,  the  pnpils  grew  very  patriotic  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  so  much  so  that  they  pur¬ 


chased  and  raised  over  the  schoolhonse  a  very 
pretty  banting  flag,  measuring  six  feet  by 
twelve. 

A  teacher  just  entering  the  work  in  New 
Mexico,  wrote:  “We  wish  that  we  had  a  flag 
for  the  top  of  the  schoolhonse,  that  every  one 
here  might  know  that  we  are  not  only  a  mis¬ 
sion  school,  bnt  that  onr  work  is  done  under 
the  American  flag.  ’  ’ 

Daring  the  Cuban  war  the  sympathies  of  the 
Mexicans  were  largely  with  Spain ;  bnt  those 
who  had  been  trained  in  onr  mission  schools 
were  among  the  most  patriotic  adherents  to 
onr  country.  Mr.  Ross  of  the  Albnqnerqne 
school  tells  of  the  boys  gathering  anxiously 
about  his  office  daily  to  hear  the  war  news : 
“There  were  no  more  patriotic  hurrahs  any¬ 
where  than  those  that  went  up  from  our  little 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  each  time  an 
American  victory  was  annonnced.  ’’ 

Tonching  the  patriotism  of  the  Mexicans, 
Miss  Alice  Blake  writes  from  Chaperito,  that 
“the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  our  country  is  often 
mixed  with  natural  pride  in  the  mother 
tongne  and  race.  This  was  illustrated  by  one 
of  our  elders,  who  told  me  that  his  wife’s 
father  was  a  Spaniard.  ‘And  two  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,’  he  said,  ‘cried  “vive  Espania, ’’  and 
two  “  vive  los  Americanos,’’  two  were  for  her 
and  two  for  me.  ’  ’  ’ 

Another  says :  ‘  ‘  The  mission  school  children 
seem  very  proud  of  the  flag.  If  yon  could  hear 
them  sing  some  of  the  national  airs  yon  would 
forget  that  you  were  listening  to  Mexicans.’’ 

“In  the  whole  valley  of  Ocate,  I  could  find 
but  one  little  flag.  This  was  in  the  house  of 
an  American,  an  old  soldier.  Many  of  the 
children  did  not  know  the  colors  of  onr  dear 
flag.  With  the  help  of  some  of  the  Mexicans 
we  collected  sufficient  money  to  buy  one,  three 
and  a  half  feet  by  five,  bnt  the  Mexicans  said 
‘que  hermosa, ’  ‘how  beautiful!’  and  now  for 
any  future  demonstrations  a  flag  will  be  in 
readiness.  I  united  the  two  schools,  giving 
me  about  seventy-five  children  to  assist  in  the 
exercises.  I  knew  this  would  be  a  great  help 
in  calling  attention  to  our  educational  and 
Christian  work.  We  had  a  large  platform  built 
and  engaged  native  musicians  with  guitar  and 
violin  to  play  for  ns.  This  celebration  was  not 
for  our  church  members,  bnt  for  the  people. 
We  had  asked  our  church  people  to  help  ps 
keep  all  amnsements  during  the  day  within 
Christian  bounds.  One  of  the  favorite,  bar- 
barons,  cruel  amnsements  of  the  people  is  that 
of  racing  for  roosters.  I  had  requested  onr 
people  to  see  that  nothing  cf  the  kind  occurred 
on  our  picnic  grounds. 

“A  small  estimate  would  place  the  number  of 
people  at  five  hundred  who,  very  early  in  the 
morning  began  to  assemble  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  The  school  children  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  badge  of  onr  national  colors. 


For  Seasickness 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  Foubness  Bbice,  of  S.  S.  Teutonic,  says: 
“  1  have  prescribed  It  among  the  passeoKers  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  from  Europe,  and  am  satisfied  that, 
if  taken  in  time,  it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
prevent  seasickness.” 


(These  badges  are  now  pinned  up  on  the  walls 
of  the  different  homes  and  carefully  guarded). 
After  a  few  words  of  welcome,  our  program 
was  opened  with  the  hymn,  ‘Holy!  Holy! 
Holy!’  in  Spanish,  followed  by  a  prayer  and 
‘America;’  then  a  very  stirring'patriotic  ad¬ 
dress  by  a  Mexican  in  which  was  J^mentioned 
onr  flag,  its  three  colors  and  the  significance 
of  each.  My  pnpils  sang  in  English,  ‘Three 
cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue;’  then  fol- 
owed  recitations — about  one-half  of  them  in 
English— interspersed  with  music  and  singing. 
Four  young  women  sang  the  ‘Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  ’  all  joining  in  the  chorus.  After 
the  exercises  came  games,  swinging,  etc.  They 
bad  never  seen  amnsements  of  this  kind,  but 
when  they  had  been  initiated  they  had  a  very 
merry  time  and  a  happier  crowd  never  went 
home  from  a  picnic.’’ 

“We  received,’’  writes  Miss  Allison,  “at  the 
Santa  Fe  school,  a  beautiful  flag  from  Miss  Dis- 
sette  which  had  been  given  to  the  Znni  school 
by  two  earnest  mission  bands  in  Brooklyn.  As 
Uncle  Sam  now  supplies  the  Znniaus  with 
helps  to  civilization.  Miss  Dissette  kindly 
turned  the  flag  over  to  us.  When  we  get  a  flag 
staff,  ‘Old  Glory’  shall  wave  over  the  mission 
house  and  will,  I  hope,  inspire  every  little 
Mexican  to  declare  that  with  freedom’s  flag 
waving  proudly  over  us,  ‘we  will  live  and 
work  for  God  and  country.’  ’’ 

From  a  North  Carolina  school  in  an  inac¬ 
cessible  point,  not  far  from  Tennessee,  the 
teacher  reports:  “  We  had  the  flag  raising,  the 
children  having  helped  with  their  mites  to  buy 
it,  so  they  were,  and  are,  greatly  interested  in 
it.  It  measures  six  feet  by  ten — a  good  sized 
one  for  onr  building.  The  pole,  of  locust,  is 
abont  thirty  feet  high  and  stands  on  the  hill 
just  above  the  schoolhonse,  so  that  we  liter¬ 
ally  have  the  flag  floating  over  ns  each  fair 
day  from  nine  o’clock  until  four.  The  boys 
take  the  daily  raising  of  the  flag  a  week  at  a 
time,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  each  one  is  very 
prond  when  he  has  earned  the  place  of  ‘  flag 
boy.’’’  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Rollestone  of  Ningpo 
with  a  hurried  diary  of  each  day  gives  a  peep 
at  itinerating  work  near  that  station.  This 
region  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Miss 
Cunningham’s  talks  and  descriptions  of  the 
boat  life.  Miss  Rollestone  writes  from  Liug- 
saeu,  about  seventy-one  li  from  Ningpo; 

I  left  Ningpo,  March?.  It  has  on  the  whole 
been  a  good  time,  but  sometimes  I  get  so  down¬ 
hearted  and  ask  myself  after  all  what  use  am 
I  here?  The  language  is  so  different  from  that 
spoken  in  Ningpo,  so  I  let  the  women  do  most 
of  the  talking.  And  yet  I  do  think  the  for¬ 
eigner’s  presence  is  necessary  or,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  any  way  helpful,  especially  in  the  direct¬ 
ing  of  affairs.  Then,  too,  in  the  teaching  of 
the  church  members  I  think  we  can  be  of 
great  benefit  and  above  all  in  the  teaching  of 
the  native  workers. 

We,  the  Bible  women  and  I,  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  daily  morning  lessons,  which  we  have 
enjoyed  very  mnch.  Miss  Cunningham  nsnally 
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had  them  in  Jnly  ;  bat  I  fear  when  July  comes 
I  will  not  be  in  order  to  do  much  teaching. 
We  have  enjoyed  this  way  of  going  in  a  body 
and  especially  living  in  a  house  instead  of  the 
boat.  It  brings  us  into  much  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  people. 

It  had  long  been  a  matter  of  thought  with 
me  how  to  reach  our  church  members.  Many 
cannot  come  to  the  class  in  the  autumn  and  to 
go  and  live  in  the  pastors’  houses  does  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  either,  as  many  of  the 
members  live  at  long  distances  from  the  church ; 
so  I  thought,  if  one  could  get  a  house  some¬ 
where  in  their  vicinity  and  go  and  live  there 
awhile,  that  would  be  the  best  way.  So  the 
way  was  opened  up  for  us  in  Di-s-meng.  I 
hope  the  work  of  the  more  than  three  w’eeks 
spent  there  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Now  we  are  living  in  the  chapel  in  Ling- 
saen  and  from  here  we  go,  part  of  us,  to  Pak- 
kwan  and  part  to  Tong-kwan. 

The  diary  reads:  Monday,  March  6.  Bible 
women  (three)  with  Sao-pao-cu  and  goods 
started  for  Di-s-meng. 

Wednesday,  March  8.  Because  of  some 
hindrances,  did  not  arrive  at  Di-s-meng  till 
about  4. 30  P.  M.  Got  the  things  carried  up, 
paid  the  boatmen  and  began  to  get  things  in 
order.  A  large  crowd.  Bible  women  had  an 
evening  service,  but  thought  I  had  better  not 
go  down,  a  suggestion  quite  in  accordance 
with  my  own  inclination,  as  I  was  very  tired. 

Thursday,  March  9.  Had  a  season  of  study 
with  Bible  women.  Began  Romans.  Women 
came  and  we  went  down-stairs.  At  12  had  to 
intimate  to  them  to  leave  for  awhile.  Men 
quite  in  abundance,  children  too.  At  last  all 
went.  Afternoon  three  Bible  women  went 
ont  to  Kong-s-meo  and  1  remained.  Women  in 
abundance.  One  of  us  guarded  the  door  inside 
while  the  other  talked ;  allowing  only  women  to 
enter.  Once  I  went  out  and  showed  pictures 
to  those  outside.  Women  listened  attentively 
and  apparently  understood.  Night  brought 
crowd  again,  both  of  men  and  women. 

Friday.  This  A.  M.  had  a  lesson  in  Romans 
with  the  Bible  women.  Toward  noon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  both  men  and  women  came.  The 
Bible  women  talked  to  them.  I  did  not  go 
down -stairs.  This  afternoon  we  expect  to  have 
church  members  and  inquirers  in  my  room. 
Several  of  the  women  are  very  anxious  to 


For  Town  and  Country 

^We  have  in  stock  the  largest  and  choicest 
collection  of  High-Grade  Goods  ever  offered 
in  the  United  States  for  furnishing  country 
houses.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  standard  for  the  past  quarter  century 

Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  &  Camphor  Wood  Trunks, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  and  Stable 
Furniture,  Silver-Plated  Ware, 
Willow  Ware,  Water  Coolers, 
Ice-Cream  Freezers, 
Hammocks. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free 
at  station  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention 
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on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in  scries  of  $60,000. 
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learn.  I  think,  if  some  one  could  arrange  a  set 
of  talks  for  church  members,  it  would  be 
good. 

5.30.  What  a  good  time  we  have  had!  This 
begins  to  be  like  the  itinerating  I  like !  May 
it  continne !  Six  women  and  a  boy  of  abont 
fifteen,  son  of  one  of  the  women,  were  here  to 
study.  Before  they  went,  we  had  a  lesson  in 
the  New  Testament  abont  the  wheat  and  the 
tares.  May  God  go  on  with  his  good  work. 
This  is  worth  living  in  a  draughty  room  for. 
These  women  are  anxious  to  learn  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  teach  them. 

Night.  Very  rainy,  but  several  women  came 
to  study,  scarcely  any  others,  so  had  a  quiet 
evening.  It  looked  like  a  night  school.  In 
the  room  ontside  were  several  men,  who  sat 
and  very  quietly  and  attentively  listened  to 
Dzing-s-meo.  One  of  them  had  not  brought  an 
umbrella  and  Dzing-s-meo  took  pity  on  him 
and  let  him  have  hers.  We  told  her  she  had 
better  get  his  name ;  but  her  faith  was  big,  and 
sure  enough  she  was  rewarded.  She  told  him 
she  believed  in  him  and  knew  he  would  restore 
it.  She  also  gave  him  a  copy  of  a  little  tract 
and  away  he  went.  His  house  is  not  far  away ; 
so  in  a  very  short  time  back  he  came  with  the 
umbrella. 

Sunday,  12th.  Cing-pang  had  planned  to 
have  service  here,  though,  if  asked,  I  think 
we  all  would  rather  have  gone  to  Ling-saen. 
Service  was  held  in  Dzae-sing’s  house,  a  short 
distance  from  here.  The  crowds  were  awful. 
So  much  so  that  I  feared  for  the  evening,  for 
the  men  were  rough.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  Lord  provided  for  ns  by  sending  Pao  Yuong 
Svn  from  Ling-saen.  He  talked  to  the  men 
ontside,  while  some  of  the  Bible  women  talked 
to  the  women  inside,  and  Dzing-s-meo  and  I 
with  the  church  members  and  those  studying 
np-stairs.  All  went  off  beautifully  quiet  and 
we  trust  God’s  Word  to  the  men  also  will  bear 
fruit. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  had  the  nsnal  Bible 
lesson.  We  are  enjoying  this  work  so  much. 
The  women  are  enjojing  Romans  and  then,  too, 
they  say  we  get  more  work  done.  Certainly 
we  create  a  stir.  From  here  we  go  to  Ling- 
saen  for  a  conple  of  weeks,  then  perhaps  to 
Tong-kwan.  I  think  the  people  are  becoming 
a  little  used  to  ns  now,  anyway,  although  no 
one  was  here  to  help  us,  all  went  along  quietly. 
Some  of  the  men  said  they,  too,  would  like  to 
learn,  so  Dzing-s-meo  began  to  teach  them. 
Up- stairs  after  the  lesson  in  Romans,  we  had 
a  Bible  lesson.  I  had  purposely  left  it  till 
night,  as  I  knew  more  women  wonld  be  here. 
The  instruction  of  the  church  members  is  in¬ 


deed  an  important  question.  Thank  God  the 
pastors,  too,  are  realizing  it. 

Thursday,  March  16.  As  nsnal  our  Bible 
lesson ;  then  I  went  for  a  walk.  It  is  better  to 
go  in  the  morning,  not  only  because  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  otherwise  occupied,  bat  because  it  is 
quieter. 

Thursday  noon  three  Bible  women  went  ont; 
one  remained  in  with  me.  A  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  came,  both  to  see  and  to  hear.  A  few  to 
study.  I  am  hoping  much  from  one  of  these 
younger  women  who,  we  think,  will  soon 
learn,  and  who  seems  a  nice  woman.  I  told  her 
to-day  what  my  plan  is ;  to  have  her,  when  she 
learns  to  read  the  Testament,  gather  the  other 
church  members  together  a  few  times  a  week 
and  read  to  them.  I  am  making  ont  a  course 
of  readings  for  such  members.  The  matter  of 
teaching  church  members  is  a  most  important 
and  difficult  one.  I  am  glad  the  pastors  are 
waking  up  to  realize  its  importance. 

Saturday,  March  18.  I  was  not  well  and  did 
not  get  up.  Several  people  were  here.  The 
poor  Bible  women  are  not  getting  mneh  time 
to  do  anything  for  themselves.  Women  were 
here  to  study  in  the  afternoon ;  I  did  not  teach, 
as  I  did  not  feel  fit.  S.  R.  D. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Bellevue  College,  a  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  publishes  a  small 
octavo  sheet,  “Christian  Education.”  Bible 
study  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  twice  each  day.  In  the  annual  contests 
of  the  six  colleges  of  the  Collegiate  Oratorical 
Association,  Bellevue’s  representative  took 
third  place.  The  roll  contains  one  hundred 
names.  The  President,  Dr.  Kerr,  has  been 
travelling  in  Pennsylvania  trying  to  raise 
funds  to  aid  the  work.  The  Assembly  Herald 
of  April  speaks  of  it  in  this  wise :  ‘  ‘  Bellevue 
College  in  a  suburb  of  Omaha  has  packed  its 
new  dormitory  full,  and  cannot  find  another 
room  in  the  little  village  to  accommodate  stn- 
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dents,  while  students  are  still  coming.  Its ' 
beautiful  site,  its  high  grade  of  scholastic 
work,  its  thorough  Biblical  instruction,  its 
piritual  influence,  the  sacrifice  of  its  faculty, 
and  the  success  of  its  graduates,  form  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  church  for  immediate  aid.  ’  ’ 
Commencement  this  year  fell  on  June  8. 

The  Poynette,  Wis.,  Academy,  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Green,  closes  a  prosperous 
year  on  June  14.  At  a  rally  of  the  friends  of 
the  academy  on  May  13,  led  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Pence  of  Janesville  and  Prof.  Louis  E.  Holden 
of  Beloit  College,  |2,800  was  raised  for  the 
payment  of  tl^e  old  debt  and  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  of  the  erection  of  a  new  sci- 
nce  hall.  The  new  principal,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCallum,  is  a  good  teacher  and  enters  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  work. 

Commencement  week  at  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  June  11  with  the  baccalaureate 
y  President  McClure.  General  Wilson  of 
Elgin,  Ill.,  gave  the  address  at  the  academy 
commencement.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Notman  spoke 
at  the  Ferry  Hall  commencement.  The  Hon. 
James  H.  Eckels,  formerly  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  gave  the  annual  address  at  the  col¬ 
lege  commencement  on  June  14. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  has  met  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Miller  Bardwell, 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  for  thirty-three 
years  one  of  the  most  honored  members  of  the 
faculty.  Maria  Mitchell  once  said  of  her, 
“She  is  a  woman  of  whom  any  college  may  be 
proud.  ’  ’  The  college  is  grateful  for  her 
strong  and  successful  work  as  a  teacher,  and 
for  the  influence  of  her  Christian  character. 
Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  all  over  the  world 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  stimulus  to 
thought,  the  impulse  to  truer  living,  the  words 
of  counsel,  and  the  prayers  of  this  teacher  and 
friend.  F. 


but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  raising 
funds.  Few  institn'ions  have  a  finer  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  usefulnes'  than  Macalester — situated 
between  “the  Twin  Cities.” 

Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston'. — The  Presbyterian  ministers’  closing 
meeting  for  the  season,  June  12,  ended  with  a 
lunch.  The  presence  of  the  Reformed  and 
United  Presbyterian  pastors  has  added  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  these  meetings  all  along. 
The  East  Boston  Presbyterian  Church  has  met 
with  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Elder  Joseph 
Breckenridge.  He  was  conspicuously  active 
and  useful  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  day 
of  his  sudden  exit  while  sitting  in  his  office 
chair,  June  10. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Pkesbytery  of  New  Y'ork.— The  June 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
First  Church  on  Mondav  afternoon  at  3  o’clock, 
and  was  largely  attended.  The  Madison 
Avenue  and  the  Philips  churches  asked  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  approve  and  sanction  the  union  of 
those  churches,  and  the  request  was  granted. 
The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
Warzawiack  and  McGiffert  cases  was  officially 
communicated  to  Presbytery.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  following  action  was  taken : 
“Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  having  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  Presbytery  the  charge  of  the 
case  of  Dr.  McGiffert ;  resolved,  that  the  matt^ 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which 
the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
be  chairman,  which  committee  shall  report  not 
later  than  the  November  meeting.  tThe  Revs. 
Robert  F.  Sample  D.  D. ,  R.  R.  Booth  D.  D. , 
John  Balcom  Shaw  D.D.,  Erskine  N.  White 


Oklahoma  Congregation  College  has  lately 
received  an  unexpected  gift  of  |25,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  much  needed  men’s  dormitory, 
from  Miss  Julia  Gilbert  of  Middletown,  who 
has  previously  assisted  the  college. 

The  Euis  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  At  the 
graduating  exercises  on  Wednesday,  June  21, 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  spoke.  There  was  a  fine 
musical  program  by  the  pupils  of  the  music 
school,  which  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  order. 
The  children  of  the  primary  department  gave 
a  French  play  written  for  them  by  their  Pro¬ 
fessor,  M.  Guillet.  Three  of  the  graduating 
class  took  Yassar  College  certificates,  making 
twenty-eight  graduates  of  this  school  who  have 
gone  to  Yassar  in  the  last  ten  years.  A  num¬ 
ber  have  also  gone  to  Smith  and  one  has  just 
been  graduated  from  Boston  University. 

The  Macalester  College  commencement  was 
a  very  successful  one  this  year.  A  class  of 
fourteen,  including  one  lady,  was  graduated. 
We  sorrow,  with  President  Wallace,  that  the 


debt  is  not  yet  met.  Progress  had  been  made. 
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people  get  vigorous  and 
increase  in  weight  from 
the  use  oi 


Slo^e 


A  Perfect  Food. 

Tonic  and  Reetorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared 
for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 
systems.  May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 
tea,  coffee,  etc. 

At  druggists'  in  and  t  Ih.  tins. 

Pamphletd  mailed  bj  Farbenfitbrikm  of  Elberfold  Oo^  ' 
40  Stoue  St..  New  York  City,  for  F*rb60-  ' 

f abriken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bajor  dt  Oo.,  Qberfeld. 


D.  D.,  with  Elders  W.  E.  Magie,  Oscar  E. 
Boyd  and  T.  B.  Meigs  constitute  said  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Buchanan  was 
permitted  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
communication  from  former  elders  of  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church  was  read  and,  after  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  whole  matter  and 
exercise  episcopal  oversight  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  committee  consists  of  the 
following  named :  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth  D.  D. , 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bliss  D.  D.  and  Elder  William 
Irwin. 

Brooklyn. — The  new  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  was  in¬ 
stalled  June  6,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Hutchins 
moderating  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Presbytery.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  David  Gregg  D.D.  The  charge  was  given 
byjthe  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn  D. D.  (an  old  friend 
ofltfilTlate  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell,  the  father  of 
the  new  pastor),  and  the  jeharge  to  the  people 
by’ the  Rev.  L.  |Mason  Clark  of  the  First 
Church,  Brooklyn.  A  delightful  social  recep¬ 
tion  and  welcome  were  given  to  Mr.  Campbell 
and  his  wife  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  instant. 
It  was  largely  attended.  The  Westminster  and 
the  South  Congregational  people  will  worship 
together  daring  the  vacation  period  of  July, 
August  and  early  September.  The  united  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  held  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church  during  July,  and  in  Westminster 
Church  through  August. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. — At  the  communion  held 
June  25th,  in  the  Eastern  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Easton,  pastor,  twenty-three  new 
members  were  received.  This  church  has  the 
second  largest  Sunday-school  in  the  city.  If 
the  debt  upon  its  new  and  beautiful  edifice 
could  be  cancelled  it  would  at  once  become 
one  of  the  strongest  churches  at  the  nation’s 
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I  That 
Name 


on  the  Box 

guarantees  the  con- 

- - tents  to  be 

the  most 
. '-  j  /  delicious 
A  product 
of  candy 
wR  making  skill. 
1^  Always  ask  for 


1  Chocolates  and  Confections  | 

2  Sold  e»errwhere.  S 

=  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate  | 

E  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quaiity,  delicious  and  = 
s  bealtliful.  Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk.  = 
I  HTEPIIKN  F.  WHITMAN  A  HON,  = 
g  1S16  Chentnat  Si.,  Phlladt^lphlA,  Pa.  g 


capital.  It  is  making  heroic  efforts  to  achieve 
this  result. 

PENNSYLYANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Penn  Avenue  Branch,  the 
Rev.  H.  O.  Gilson  pastor,  received  thirty-two 
new  members  during  the  spring  months.  The 
congregation  worships  as  yet  in  a  hall,  but  is 
completely  organized  for  work,  and  its  prosper¬ 
ous  future  seems  already  assured. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  held  its  June 
meeting  at  Defiance  on  the  12th  inst.  Two  in¬ 
stallations  were  arranged  for,  that  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Dempster  at  Napoleon  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Langhbaum 
at  Deshler  on  the  24th  of  July.  The  pastoral 
relation  existing  for  thirteen  years  between 
the  Rev.  B.  K.  Ormond  D.D.  and  the  Third 
Church,  Toledo,  was  dissolved,  to  take  effect 
August  1.  Dr.  Ormond  leaves  one  of  the  best 
working  churches  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  com¬ 
posed  as  it  is  of  wage  earners,  who  find  their 
social  and  religious  life  at  the  same  center. 
Daring  the  present  pastorate  there  has  been  an 
average  annual  addition  to  the  church  roll  of 
thirty- eight  on  confession.  The  reports  of  the 
commissioners  to  General  Assembly  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  constantly  increasing  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson  reported 
that  the  commissioners  had  assumed  the  as¬ 
sessment  upon  Maumee  Presbytery  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  upon  the  Freedman’s 
Board,  and  Presbytery  baited  in  the  midst  of 
the  address  and  raised  the  amount  plus  $12  in 
a  few  minutes  The  whole  meeting  breathed 


the  spirit  of  the  Assembly. 


In  addressing-  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pablishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  crecUt  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Buchanan.  — This  church  is  now  providing  a 
rented  house  for  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Janies 
Provan,  in  addition  to  his  stipulated  salary. 
Last  year  about  |2,000  of  church  debt  was  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  |600  actually  paid.  Just  thirty- 
five  new  members  were  added  to  the  church 
during  the  year.  F.  Z.  R. 

MISSOURI. 

Webster  Groves. —The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Bates  D.  D.  recently  gave  an  even¬ 
ing  discourse  on  Momionism  and  later  one  on 
Spiritualism— explaining  that  he  had  been  pas¬ 
tor  twelve  years  in  the  county  where  Mormon- 
ism  and  Spiritualism  were  born,  and  could 
speak  from  data  gathered  upon  the  ground. 
Dr.  Bates  was  formerly  the  very  successful  pas¬ 
tor  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Now  that  these  and  other 
destructive  errors  are  being  pushed  to  the  front 
it  becomes  our  pastors  to  be  ready  and  forward 
to  meet  them.  And  they  are  presented  with 
more  plausibility  than  once  they  were. 

TEXAS. 

ALLAS.  — Bethany  Church  is  a  home  mission- 
enterprise,  at  present,  a  small  wooden 
HfiTucture,  twenty  by  thirty.  It  is  found  quite 
^oo  cramped  during  these  hot  months  of  sum¬ 
mer  for  its  congregation,  and  especially  its 
Sunday-school.  Its  stated  supply,  the  Rev.  J. 
Gilmore  Smith,  writes  that  $600  are  needed  to 
put  up  an  addition  and  complete  the  seating, 
and  that  $200  of  this  moderate  sum  will  be  fnr- 
nisliied  by  the  Church  Erection  Board.  The 
present  building  is  well  placed  and  this  modest 
expipditnre  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
ency  of  the  work  in  a  needy  portion  of 

E  SYNOD’S  MISSIONARY  VISITATION. 


ynod’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions, 
ch  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  is  the  chair- 
continuing  this  summer  the  plan  so 
lly  initiated  a  year  ago,  of  sending 
rom  our  theological  seminaries  to 
urches  and  stimulate  their  interest 
missions.  In  the  pursuance  of  this 
rthur  J.  Wyman  of  the  Union  The- 
emiuary,  has  been  visiting  the 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  He  has 
ral  of  the  Buffalo  churches  and  he 
from  two  to  three  days  each  with 
es  of  Westfield,  Sherman,  Dunkirk, 
Silver  Creek,  Franklinville  and 
His  plan  is  to  awaken  such  an 
ecially  among  the  young  people, 
hem  to  form  classes  for  the  syste- 
y  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
has  succeeded  in  placing  in  almost 
e  churches  a  missionary  library  of 
chosen  volumes,  dealing  with 
modo^  mi  isionary  enterprise. 

Mr.  Wyl^an  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  r^id  brings  to  his  work  that  peculiar 
spiritual  enthusiasm  with  which  Professor 
^  Arman,  the  honored  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  that  institution,  seems  to  inspire  all  of  his 
earnest,  thoughtful  students.  It  is  believed 
that  this  young  brother  has  given  a  new  mis¬ 
sionary  impulse  to  the  churches  that  he  has 
visited,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
subject  of  missions  that  he  has  put  these 
churches  into  the  way  of  acquiring  will  result 
in  a  substantial  increase  of  enthusiasm  which 
will  reveal  itself  in  increased  contributions  to 
the  missionary  boards.  So  will  the  Synod’s 
committee  be  amply  justified  in  acting  upon 
the  well  known  principle  that  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  a  worthy  cause  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  pre-requisite  to  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  in  its  behalf.  E.  P.  C. 

The  Ohio  State  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  is  being  held  this  week— June  27-29,  at 
Colnmbns,  O. 


\  UNITED  STATES  HOTEL 

$  ^  ^  ^  *5  to  Oct.  I 

^  I-  ^  SARATOGA 

SPRINGS, 

%  N.  Y. 


M  QOLF  LINKS-Magnificent  d 
J  Orchestra,  Brilliant  Enter-  2 
T  tainments.  Perfect  Cuisine  ^ 
.  J  and  service.  5 

I  Hotel  and  Court  covers  7  Acres  i 

g  Constructed  entirely  of  J 
brick  and  divided  into  five  J 
sections  by  solid  fire  proof  w 
—  walls  extending  from  cellar  w 

The  U.NiTEi)  States  Hotel,  The  Social  Ce.vthe  ok  Saratoga  Spki.vgs.  to  roof.  9 

The  Cottage  Wing  facing  the  beautiful  court  offers  all  the  seclusion  and  comforts,  g 
including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private  houses.  Illustrated  Literature  on  application.  J 
Luxurious  Accommodations  en  Suite  or  Comfortable  Single  Rooms  with  or  without  Baths.  m 

GAGE  &  PERRY,  Prop’s,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  5 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 


WESTERN 

CATSKILL 


Accommodates  600.  Opens  June  29 
Special  low  rates  (or  July  and  September. 
Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  wltU  direct 


lai-r  A  laic  railroad  access.  Through  parlor  car  to 
inUUIN  1  AliNj  hotel  grounds.  Elevation,  2  500  feet.-  Four 
hours  (rom  New  York.  New  goK  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool.  New  York  office,  Decker 
oullding,  33  Union  Square  (room  76). 

S.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 

DR,  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  apj^intments  of  a 
tlrst-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  hath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  haths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croqnet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

FIRTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  cars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table 
Twelfth  season.  $8.00  to  $12.00.  THE  MISSES  JONES. 


The  leaning  musical  in* 

_  n«W|nfllaniI  of  America. 

^/ONSEKVATO^^r  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position.  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IV.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
rXAHX  W.  HALE,  General  Manager,  Boston,  Mass, 

NKW  TORK-ALBANT.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lcor  A.  Pltmpton,  Principal. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

^’‘address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s 


Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admlte 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  -peclal  Courses  In  Art,  L'terature, 

and  Music.  WeWBURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  Collie  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley, 
Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 

T^TpW  Ynrt  *  Lenox  Avenue, 

Iml  WTV  I  UI  A.  Cor.  I22d  Street. 


New  York 

Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MART  SCHOONMIKVR’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 
Certificate  atlmlts  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


HfiTFI  AMFRIPAN-AnFI  PHI  RI-AIR  PRESBYTERIAl  ACADEMY 

nW  I  HlfimiOHIl  MULbl  III  V  V2d  veAF.  Co  educatlonAl.  ProDarefi  for  anv  cc 


Finest  Location  in 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Near  Mineral  Springs  and  Baths. 

Open  Jnne  to  Nov.  Rooms  en  suite  with  baths. 

GEO.  A.  FARNHAM,  Prop. 


THE 

“FOUR-TRACK 

SERIES.” 


The  New  York  Central’s  books  of  travel. 

These  small  books  are  filled  with  information 
regarding  the  resorts  of  America,  best  routes, 
time  required  for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  booklet  of  32  pages,  4x8 
gives  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  of  twenty-five  Ixwks 
this  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  GrandXlentral  Station,  New  York. 


New  Jeksev,  Blatrstown. 

DLIIR  PRESByiEHIU  ACtPtMY 

^  52d  yeiir.  Co  educational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  .New  Buildings.  Large  endowment  Justi¬ 
fies  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $2M.  John  C.  Sharpe,  Prin. 

MONTCLAIR  John  a.  MACVICAR,  Head  Master 
Rail  iTAOvr  Montclair,  N.  J. 


MONTCLAIR 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


Especially  cordial  relations 
with  Princeton 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDOETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  SDuml  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Butiness — A  Christian 
Borne  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1832  U  beautifully  sltnatei,  with 
laige  grounds,  gvmnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  snr- 
roundlng  refin^,  h-althfnl  and  happy.  Our  boys  nnPormly  do 
well.  PHUOBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


,  A.M.,  Principal. 


QOULECIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUK  FRIENDS. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  once  said;  “I  never  knew 
a  man  to  escape  failure  in  either  body  or 
mind,  who  worked  seven  days  in  the  week.  ’’ 
Intelligent  giving  and  intelligent  withhold¬ 
ing  are  alike  true  charity. — Charities. 

“I  needed  age  to  learn  what  I  wished  to 
know,  and  novpl  ought  to  have  youth  to  give 
good  expression  to  my  knowledge.” — Joseph 
Jonbert. 


XUM 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Prea.  D.  Willis  James,  Fice-Pre*. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Prea. 

Hsnrt  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  AmtUtant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

Gboroe  F.  Viktor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Marshall  Field, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Lkdyard. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  says :  “  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Commentary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written  in  any 
language." 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PRILA«  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  -w  x _ a 

Bent  SecurtUes  on  commission.  We  IllVCSLlllCllt 
receive  aocounte  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  ^  . 

Ctorporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  1-7'^*** 
ef  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawu  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  uso  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


HOMK 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

_  _ 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899 


WASHINGTON 

/»******”**%  Life  Ins.  Co. 

H  li  York. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,600,000  oo  1 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Inrestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Booght  and  Sold  on  Oommlaslon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUli  ST..  N.  T. 

Bstatdlshed  1887.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange 


State  Bonds  .  .  sf .?,«««  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7  HI, Jills:! 
Railroad  Bonds  .  t,‘S4S,000  OO 
Water  Bonds  .  .  10H,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  l‘i6,:iOO  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  ‘4,4‘4S,tOO  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  3.1,000  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899  . 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

ESTATE 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


Market  Value 
$394,130  7!l 
1,739,249  74 
1,909, .700  OO 
20,300  OO 
790,311  H3 
l,330,0:t0  OO 
90,H00  OO 
172,337  OO 
4,090,194  OO 
339,430  OO 
91, .300  OO 

24H,49S  .33 
121,023  OO 

333,983  99 
30j034  18 
$12,101,104  79 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,048,577  OO 
084,783  43 
_ 4,427j802  30 

$12,101,104  79 
$7,427,802  30 


HORSEBACK  EXCURSION  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS  FOB  SEASON  OF  1899.  I 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  Professor  in  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  will  conduct  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  a  horseback  excursion  tnrough  the  mountains  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  thirty-one  days,  from  July  14  to  Augtnst 
14,  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  return.  The  camp  train  will 
move  short  distances  at  first,  and  later  about  twenty 
miles  a  day.  Important  places,  caves,  streams,  mines, 
battle  sites,  timber  lands,  etc.,  will  be  seen  in  constant 
succession.  A  cook,  with  competent  assistants,  will  be 
In  charge  of  tbe  culinary  department.  On  Hundays  the 
excursion  will  rest  in  some  selected  place.  Tbe  excur¬ 
sion  will  start  from  Berea  Collate,  thence  to  Baby  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave,  then  through  Jackson  Gonnty  to  Natural 
Bridge  and  Torrent,  through  Breathitt  County  and 
Hindman  to  Whitesburg,  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  to  Shuwa- 


home  to  Berea. 

For  particulam.  address 

Prof.  Penniman,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
ELBRIDGK  G?  SNO^’  \  Vice-Presidents. 

AREUNAH  M.*^]mS,  }  Secretaries. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
New  York,  Jan.  10, 1899. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actna' 
settlers  only.  16  years’ experience  in  business.  Sendfoi 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showlni 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  invested.  None  bo 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loans  on  my  booka 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Bnlldlng,  Minneapolis,  Mins 


I  I  Assets, 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washln^on  possesses 
advantages  tliat  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Goet. 

•v 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees ....  ' 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  prive  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  n  in-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can 
be  sold.  I 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Succens  In 
elTectlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlsHed  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us.  I 

MDNPV  I  nANPn  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mort; 

munci  LUaivcu  Minneapolis  improved  Real  Estate, 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnish 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Uommerce,  Minneapolis,  >' 


SSlmDrKAtC-ltioHBOIIjEYEWATEI? 


MATTHEW  HENRY 
COMMENTARIES 


BOUND  I 
CLOTH 


ROXBURGH 
STYLE  \ 


Five  Large  Yolumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each 


At  the  Low  Price  of  $7.50 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Jane  29,  1909 
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